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hg are THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ight MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—All 

LN ADVERTISEMENTS for ‘“‘THE ORCHESTRA” must 

be sent not later than 4 o’ dock on THURSDAY, to 

Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King-street 
Regent-street, W. 





RAMER & Co. Limited beg to inform 
Secretaries of Musical Societies, and the Profession 
generally, that they arrange Concerts and engage Artistes. 


\ ADAME BERGER-LASCELLES requests all 
Z applications respecting town or country engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, &c., to be addressed to her resid- 
ence, 3, YORK-STREET, Portman-square, W. 
| ie JOHN MACFARREN’S FOURTH 
EVENING at the PIANOFORTE, in the Lecture Hall, 
Wellington-street, Islington, next Thursday. Selections from 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Gounod, 
Schulhoff, Brissac, &c. Pianist, Mrs. John Macfarren : Vocalist, 
Miss Berry. 








MATEUR THEATRICALS. —MISS ELLA 
Lt STAUNTON can be engaged for the above in town or 
country. Date already filled, Victoria Hall, Archer-street, 
Kensington, 20th November. Early application is requested. 
Address, 2, St. Mark’s-Grove, West Brompton, 8. W. 
\ ISS KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com- 
l munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
GgorGr’s-ROAD, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 


ey EMMA HEYWOOD, of the Royal 
English Opera, Covent Garden, is at liberty to accept 
other engagements.—Address, 7, Oval-road, Regent’s-park, N. W. 


\ ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA begs to 

announce that, notwithstanding her engagement with 
the Opera Company at Covent Garden Theatre, she is at liberty 
toaccept engagements for Operas, Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 10, 
Fulham-place, Maida-hill West. 














N ISS HELENA WALKER (Soprano) begs to 

announce her REMOVAL to 1, VICTORIA-STREET, 
Leeds, where all communications respecting Oratorios, Concerts, 
should be addressed to her. 





M ADAME ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 
begs to announce that she has REMOVED from 12, 
BEAUFOY-TERRACE, Marpa-va.r, to 15, S2RINGFIELD- 
VILLAS, Kitsurn, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, orfrom Pupils, are to be addressed. 


Mss BERRY requests that all communications 
relative to lessons or engagements either in town or 
the provinces be addressed to her, care of Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street, London, W. 


\ ADAME SUCHET CHAMPION (Soprano) 
begs to announce that she is ready to accept engagements 
for all the principal Oratorios. Letters respecting Concerts or 
Pupils to be addressed to 36, ARUNDEL GARDENS, KENSINGTON 
Park, W. 
\ R. SUCHET CHAMPION begs to announce 
his return to Town for the season. All letters respecting 
Concerts or Pupils to be addressed to his residence. 36, 
Anuypet GArpens, Kensincron Park, W. 


\ R. WILBYE COOPER begs respectfully to 
’ announce that his Theatrical Engagement having ter- 
minated on the 27th ult., he is now free to accept for Oratorios 
and Concerts. 68, Ricumonp-Roap, Westbourne-grove, W. 














\ R. BENEDICT’S CHORAL SOCIETY.—The 
'k FIRST MEETING will take place on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, the 8th November. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous 
of becoming Members can obtain the necessary information and 

pectus on application to E. L. Params, the Honorary 
Secretary, 441, Oxford-street. 


\ R. GEORGE PERREN will Sing his new 

Song, ‘‘These’s none so fair as she,” at Huddersfield, 

Oct. 27th; Glasgow, 28th; Greenock, 30th; Hamilton, 31st; 

Falkirk, Nov. 1st; Kirkcaldy, 2nd; Perth, 3rd; Aberdeen, 

ith; Dundee, 6th; Dumferline, 7th; and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
8, Barrineron-RoaD, Brixton, 8. 


Wille PAPE—honoured by the command of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—commenced his tour 
hry = the provinces on the 2ist of August. Address as usual 
to 9, Sono-squars. 











\ R. SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that 
4¥i he has returned to town, and will remain during the 
inter. 30, Uprsr Seymour-stTrestT, Portman-square, W. 


\ R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianviorte, Singing and Harmony. 





SYDNEY SMITH’S 
FOUR NEW PIECES. 


MAYPOLE DANCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


VALSE DE FASCINATION. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


CHANT DES OISEAUX. 
PRICE,FOUR SHILLINGS. 





OBERON. 


Grand Fantasia on Weber's Opera. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, 


Mayencr, Bravussers, & Paris: Messrs. SCHOTT. 





N R. GERMAN REED begs to announce that a 
New Opera di Camera, entitled, “LOVE WINS THE 
WAY,” composed by P. Bucalossi: Libretto by J. Finlay Fin- 
layson, will be produced for the First Time on MONDAY 
NEXT, October 30th, at 8 o’clock.—Royat GALLERY oF IL- 
LUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street. 
HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, St. 
James's Hall. Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 

Harmony and Composition—Herr Molique. 

Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde and Mr. John F. Barnett. 

Singing—Sig. Garcia, Sig. Lablache, and Sig. Schira. 

Singing—Sig. Zamboni and Sig. Gilardoni. 

Harp—Herr Oberthiir and Mr. T. H. Wright. 

Violin—Herr Molique and Herr Janza; Violoncello—M., Paque. 

Sight Reading and Accompaniment—Herr Wilhelm Ganz, 

Organ—Mr. Cooper; Harmonium—Herr Engell. 

Concertina—Sig. Regondi : Italian—Sig. Maggioni. 

A Lady Superintendent and Governess. 

Fee, £5 5s. per term, which includes instruction in three 
branches of study. The year is divided into three terms. 

The Academy is open to amateurs and professional students 
desirous of receiving a complete musical education on the sys- 
tem of the continental academies. Students residing at a 
distance can receive all their lessons on one day in the week, 

The next term will commence Monday, October 2nd. 

Prospectuses at the Hall, Piccadilly entrance. 

A. AUSTIN, Secretary. 

\HYLIE BAWN. The New Irish Ballad. 2s. 6d. 

Intensely popular. Order of all Musicsellers. 

\ \ i VINCENT WALLACE.——CZERNY'S 

e ETUDE DE LA VELOCITE, for the Pianoforte. 
Newly edited by the late W. Vincent Wattace. To which has 
been added Nine New Introductory Studies by Czerny ; with 
Notes by Hamilton, explanatory of the intention of each study ; 
and a favourite Nocturne, by Mr. Wallace. A superb edition, 
10s. 6d. ; free by post for 67 stamps ; or in two books, each, 6s, 


VINCENT WALLACE.——CZERN Y’S 

e 101 ELEMENTARY STUDIES for the Pianoforte, 

receded by 20 new Five finger Exercises, 6 new Exercises 

. the Left Hand alone by Czerny ; with the “ Rosebud Polka,” 

by the late Mr. Wallace ; and Notes by Hamilton describing the 

use of each study, A superb edition, revised and edited by W. 
Vincent Wallace., Complete, 88. ; or in two books, each 4s. 


HE LATE MR. W. VINCENT WALLACE. 

Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & Co. were for many years, 

by contract, sole publishers for Great Britain and its depen- 

dencies of Mr. Wallace's New Pianoforte Compositions, and they 

are now prepared to forward gratis and post-free, a Catalogue 
of more than one hundred and thirty of his later productions. 

NITED SERVICE : ILLE. Piano 

Solo and Duets. UNITED LTZ, each 4s. 

UNITED SERVICE GALOP, 3 half-price, 

with an extra stamp to each. 
















Address, Mr, Jonn Ruopgs, Crorpox, 8, 


London ; ROBERT COCK 





MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 


THE 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


EWER &% CO. 


Contains all the Seven Books (42) LIEDER OHNE 
WORTE for the Pianoforte, and is 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn's Athalie, 4s.; Elijah, 4s.; Anti- 
gone, 4s.; Walpurgis Night, 4s.; Lauda Sion, 2s. ; 
Vocal Quartet, 6s.; Two-part Songs, 3s.; 75 Songs 
in two Vols., 12s, 





LONDON: 
EWER & Co., 87, Recent-sTREET. 


fPHE ITALIAN LANGUAGE.—To tux Must- 
CAL AND Dramatic Prorrssions, Ladies and Gentlemen 
studying or wishing to study Italian, Music, &c. 

The Italian Language competently taught in a few months 
by Sig. AGOSTINO OLIVIERI (Doctor of Philosophy and 
Letters, and late Professor of History, University of Genoa, 
chev. 8. M.and L. de’. Thoroughly good testimonials and re- 
ferences. Fair Terms. Address, 38, Ne.sox-squane, Blackfriars, 


ALAKLAVA. Song and Chorus by the author 
of ‘‘ Up the Alma’s Height.” 3s. 
*.* Miss Susan Galton obtained a tremendous encore by sing- 
ing ‘‘ Up the Alma’s Heights.”—Standard. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street 


UF THE ALMA’S HEIGHT (sung by Miss 
Eleanor Armstrong) by Captain COLOMB, author of 
‘* Hearths and Watchtfires.” 
‘An ingenious plot, culminating in a dramatic surprise as 
magical as anything out of ‘‘ Monte Cristo.”—Saturday Review. 
*** Motiveless’—‘ utterly purposeless plot,’”—Orchestra, 








First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1865, 
N R. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON  in- 
structs students, professional or amateur, in Pianoforte 
playing, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition (on the prin- 
ciples of the German Colleges of Music), through the medium of 
the English or German languages. Address, 206, Marylebone- 
road, N.W. 
T. MICHAEL, CORNHILL.— During the 
A month of November portions of the Evening Service at this 
Church will be sung to Free-chant, as by Mr. John 
Crowdy, author of the “ Church Choirmaster,” . 
R. LIMPUS, Organist and Director of the Choir. 








ORTH and SOUTH SHIELDS and JARRO 
FIRST CLASS POPULAR CONCERTS. Vocalists and 
Concert Parties are respectiully invited to forward their lowest 
terms for three consecutive nights. Same songs each night. 
Address to the Secretary, Box 17, Post Office, South Shields, 
Reference, Dale, Young, & Co., Bankers, South Shields. 


O MUSICSELLERS.—Wanted, a situation as 
ASSISTANT by a Young Man acquainted with the London 
Trade, Address, “X.Q.,” Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street, Ww 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. — 

Yor invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials reteived 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vecadst or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. 
To be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemist in the 











United Kingdom. 
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CRAMER’S 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Entitles Subscribers to select and retain as their own property SHEET MUSIC 
published by Cramer & Co. to the value of 


FIVE GUINEAS. 


This New System is offered to the Public under the following 
limitations, viz. :— 


(1.) It is intended for Private Individuals only. 


(2.) Subscribers may select their Five Guineas’ worth of Music whenever 
they please, within a period of One Year from the Date of 
Subscription. 


(3.) One Copy only of each Piece can be furnished during the 
currency of a Subscription. 


(4.) Music selected by Subscribers cannot be exchanged or returned. 


N.B.—CRAMER & Co. desire to have it clearly understood that their New 
System allows Subscribers to keep, as their own property, Five Guineas’ worth 
of their Sheet Music, calculated at the Marked Price. 


SUBSCRIPTION (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 21s., or 
25s. if the Music be sent by post; payable in advance. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MORNING—NOON—NIGHT. 





The lark sings high o’er his dewy bed, 
Fairly the morn broadens over the lea, 
Cold on the mountain the far gleam is shed, 
But warm on the cottage the sunshine is spread, 
Where the baby crows to the morning red ; 
And the brook sings along to the sea. 


The wren with his mate cowers deep in the shade, 
Fiercely at noon the sun beats on the tree. 

Two lovers talk low in the sheltered glade, 

The youth is high-hearted and trustful the maid, 

Whose brow flushes fair ’neath its golden braid ; 
And the brook sings along to the sea. 


The bat flits abroad on a message of ill, 
Faintly the night-wind sighs over the lea. 

Let the taper burn out, for high on the hill 

The dawning looks down on the world so still. 

0, Watchers ! he’s dead—close his eyes when ye will! 
And the brook sings along to the sea. 


Davip Smiru. 








Our Feuilleton, 


, No. LX. 
THE ABBE AND THE FIDDLER. 


The Abbé Liszt, as everybody knows, was not 
always an Abbé. As a child of this generation he 
had been recognised as a not-untalented musician, 
as a skilful executant, and as one into whose pockets 
the medals with the sign-manual of Mammon flowed. 
He was a man with much ability, more conceit, and 
most imagination. He could rattle over the piano 
with a dexterity as great as the most profane, and 
he would make engagements which even in the most 
strictly spiritual light were not wholly unremunera- 
tive. But a time came which put an end to M. 
Listz’s skedaddlements. He began to discover 
that pianoforte composition was vanity. He might 
perhaps have found that out all along, seeing 
that vanity had a constant dwelling-place in 
himself. But we mean vanity in a doctrinal sense, 
even as everything earthly is, from Companies 
Limited down to Brandy-snaps, both pleasant in 
their way but delusive. Liszt thought he would 
abandon the keys of Erard for the keys of St. Peter. 
He would enter the Church. 

He shaved his head, kicked off his boots, bought 
a pair of sandals, and went in for monasticism. If 
he had been an Englishman he might have joined 
Father Ignatius and made an idiot of himself, by 
trying to reconcile the old system which was good 
after its kind with the modern system which has its 
advantages; but not being an Englishman and an 
idiot he did not attempt to mix the oil of Catholi- 
cism with the water of Protestantism. Being a 
thorough-paced Catholic he went in for his creed 
consistently. He went to Rome and got the Pope to 
make him an Abbé. 

Behold now Liszt, the Erard shut up, the rosiary 
on his neck, the missal in hand. Was he altogether 
happy in the change, now that he had attained his 
object? Events would answer no, for like the 
young lady of whom Teunyson’s ‘‘ Talking Oak” has 
many good words to say,— 


He left the new Piano shut 
He could not please himself. 


And so long as the piano remained closed, so long| ®t@ parti-coloured stakes, big frogs, and crick- 
poor Liszt felttlonely. It is not for the busy and|¢ts; the manufactures comprise herring-salad, 
the ambitious that the life of monasteries was in-| Volkslieder, Bratwurst, and scandal; and the in- 
tended: however meet it may be for the despondent| dustrial genius of the population is evoked by 
and the lazy. A life devoted to Heaven is very| Skittles. Katzenellenbogen, which boasts a castle, 
fine in theory—and in practice too, only the practical is a garrison town ; the garrison was born of poor 
way of looking at it is as a life devoted to Heavenj but stunted parents, and is a respectable old man 
It is by noj whose helmet is too many for him. The religion 
means heavenly to shut yourself up between cold of Katzenellenbogen is a toss-up between the most 
stone walls and eat away your heart while the life] puritan Protestantism and the most ultramontane 
of doing and suffering goes busily on outside. Andj Catholicism, according as the rival ministers are 
a8 no rule is good until tested to its legitimate con-|in funds. On Corpus Christi day the Catholic 
clusions, so the monastic business if advisable at all Pfarrer having lots of means at his disposal for 
must be advisable not for some only but everybody. | the purchase of candles, variegated cloth, porcelain 


through hard work and diligence. 


be the need of wedding cake and the prattle of | 
children round happy hearths ? 

Perhaps Liszt felt this; at all events he used to 
ennuyer himself horribly. At last he wrote to the 
Pope that he must play the piano or give up. The 
Pope is a good-natured man, although a Pontiff is a 
responsible party; so some days after Liszt wrote 
his petition a brother entered his cell, and found 
the Abbé playing on the window-sill that tattoo 
which is not generally believed to have been in- 
vented by a Father of the Church. 

** Pax vobiscum,” said the monk civilly. 

“ Thankee,” returned the Abbé Liszt; “same to 
you, and many of ’em.” 

“T find you, reverend sir, in your cell,” began the 
Monk. 

‘You do, brother, and an awful sell it is. I mean 
it would be for the worldly,” added the good Abbé. 
“How is it with you, spiritually?” asked the 
Monk. 

“Oh bother!—I mean, Oh Brother,” repeated 
Liszt, correcting himself. ‘Tell us your news and 
never mind the spiritualities.” 

‘*His Holiness has accorded your reverence per- 
mission to play the piano as much as you like, 
only suggesting that you confine your exercises to 
sacred subjects.” 

“Does he say that? He is a better fellow than 
even I took him to be, and I always liked the 
Pope for his bonhommie,” cried the Abbé. And he 
rushed to the confiscated piano and played an 
anthem with such excitement that you would have 
said it was a galop. But it wasn’t. It was only 
an anthem played quick. 

After this Liszt felt more easy in his own mind, 
and played many beautiful things; and when he 
visited his Holiness, the Pope would ask him to 
play him something, whereupon the Abbé would 
exhaust all his sacred repertoire, and then—oh, 
proh pudor /—they would go off into galops and 
mazurkas, reels and strathspeys, and we’ve no doubt 
that if Slap-bang had been a Roman institution 
they would have enjoyed Slap-bang too. And why 
not? We would listen to Slap-bang if we were 
the Pope, the Great Mogul, Mohammed, and 
Mr. Benjamin Webster rolled into one indivisible 
autocrat. 

But even musical soirées with Pius did not satisfy 
the craving of Liszt for notoriety. It is a sad thing, 
oh professionals, when the body has retired out of 
the vanities of the world but the spirit still longs for 
them. To the Abbé there was more attractive music 
in the clapping of profane hands than in the sound 
of vesper bells. Matins were all very well in their 
way, but matinées were better. He at last asked and 
obtained permission from his Head to travel. 

He went out and abroad with the shaven head and 
monastic garb, and gave recitals, and the people 
flocked to hear the monk-entrepreneur. So he visited 
the great capitals, and travelled through Italy, Ger- 
many, and France. It was in the Teuton land that 
an absurd incident occurred, by which the Abbé 
contrived to punish the impudence of a certain wee 
German professor. 

In a remote cobweb corner of the obscure Ger- 
man States stands (or rather droops) the town 
of Katzenellenbogen, famed for being the sleep- 
iest settlement in a sleepy Duke’s dominions. 
The inhabitants of Katzenellenbogen live on 
pancakes during the summer and apples during 
the winter; the principal products of the earth 





And if everybody were a monk or a nun where would vases and looking-glasses, the population become 


Catholic to a man; but on the anniversary of 
Luther’s birth when the Evangelical Vikar spends 
many kreutzer on blood-sausages, Lebkuchen, 
Bockbier, Westphalia hams, and printed copies of 
‘Ein’ feste Burg,” there is not an inhabitant 
of Katzenellenbogen but swears by the Reformed 
religion, except, perhaps, the Pfarrer, who looks 
on and smiles sardonically 

The Katzenellenbogeners are gifted musically. 
Not only are they well up in such soul-stirring 
hymns of the nation as the “ Fuchsritt” and “Wer 
will unter den Soldaten,” but when they undertake 
little excursions into the woods for the purpose of 
wakening up nature with German consonants, you 
may hear, miles off, the well-known chorus, pro- 
nounced in the sweet nasal dialect of the district— 


“O ne’, o ne’, o ne’, o ne’! 
Dos Voterlon’ muss grisser se’.’’ 


Now, in Katzenellenbogen dwelt a musician, 
who was the leading artist of that exalted com- 
munity. He wreaked on the violin the ills which 
nature had put upon him in dooming him to dwell 
obscurely at _Katzenellenbogen as an “ Ekonom.” 
When he felt ina state of more than usual de- 
pression, provoked by the contemplation of his 
own genius, Herr Bummeler would rush into his 
room and chastise his fiddle. He was always 
burning to do something desperate in the art way. 
At some few hours distance from Katzenellen- 
bogen, reached by a lumbering coach called a 
Haste-waggon on the lucus a non principle, be- 
cause it would never hurry on any account, lay 
the capital of the Ducal Dominions. There lived 
the Duke, deriving a precarious competence from 
rouge et noir, and putting down revolutions when 
they now and then broke out in the ducal stables. 
There it was Herr Bummeler’s ambition to give a 
concert, at which the Duke might attend, and the 
Upper Chamber of Representatives, and all the 
Amt people, and the Biirgermeister, and, in fact, 
the principal aristocracy of the Duchy. The for- 
lorn artist would put away much blood-sausage, 
salad, meal-soup, herrings, kraut, apples, brown 
bread, and Steinberger, and heavily visit on the 
violin the pain of his seven o’clock supper’s indi- 
gestion, as he thought of the glories of playing 
his own compositions before the Duke. 

At last the opportunity came. A subject of the 
Duke—a Katzenellenbogener too—having gone to 
the capital and played with the rolling balls and the 
Thirty and Forty, lost the thirty-three gulden which 
represented his whole fortune, went to the top of the 
Kursaal and pitched himself over before the feet of 
the Duke. He was broken in pieces and consider- 
ably hurt. It was against the law of the land that 
any subject ofthe Duke should gamble in the Duke's 
dominions, but this subject had contravened the 
legal enactment. It was however hardly any use to 
point this out to him now, so they set to work to get 
up a benefit for his family in the Hoftheater, and 
invited any friends of the damaged Katzenellen- 
bogener to come forward and help the cause. 
Instantly the opportunity offered itself to Herr 
Bummeler the Ekonom: instantly it was taken. 
He made all haste in the Haste-waggon and arrived 
at the capital to take part in the performance. He 
had brought his own manuseripts with him for that 
purpose. 

Now it chanced that the Abbé Liszt had wended 
the way of his pilgrimage through the Duke’s 
lands, and met Herr Bummeler in the Guesthouse 
of the Four Luck-blessed Land’s-defenders, which 
was the euphemistic sign of an Inn. Sitting at a 
table d’héte, the Abbé and Herr Bummeler entered 
into discourse, and the Herr told the Abbé of what 
was going forward. The Abbé expressed his 
sympathy. Whereupon Herr Bummeler conceived 
the happy and impudent idea of asking Liszt to 
lend his services, and accompany him, Bummeler, 
in his violin solo. 

The Abbé had vowed himself to the repression 
of all worldly passions, but an emotion in his 
right toe betrayed an affinity for the subsequent 
portion of the Herr’s frame. He—the Abbé Liszt 
—play an accompaniment to an unknown ama- 
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nn F | 
teur's solo! Truly there was a certain grandeur | 


of shamelessness about the request. 





But his work as leader of the orchestra, besides | 


the giving of numerous concerts, and incessant mu- 


giving concerts everywhere with the greatest success, 
and making large additions to his finances. A 


The Abbé, however, repressed the pedal emotion, sical study, began to tell upon his health; for Wallace Grand Mass, hitherto unpublished, was written by 


and thought an instant. Then he said, 


| was from his earliest days a musical student, re- 


him and performed in Mexico, where it was received 


“Herr Bummeler, your object is worthy, and I garding himself as never too old to advance in his | with boundless enthusiasm 


: , ‘ | 
will give it my assistance. Announce your solo: 
I will play the piano accompaniment.” 

betook himself meekly out of the room. 


The concert wa 


> 


announced—was thronged. 
little piping was done, and a little scraping, and then 
came the largely advertised violin solo of the dis- 
tinguished Virtuos Herr Bummeler. A meek, mo- 
nastic gentleman walked on the stage with him and 
took up his position at the piano. Curiosity broke 
out among the audience to know who the meek, 
monastic gentleman could be. 
The violin solo begun. Oh professionals, it 
boots not that we tell you of this in detail. Ye 
know what amateur compositions are. There was a 
lot of queek-queek-queeking on the strings, and then 
the fiddle paused to allow the piano to come in. 
Then the Abbé began; not with the feeble piano- 
part before him, in the handwriting of Herr Bum- 
he knew better than that—but broke off into 


the most brilliant and passionate extemporisation 


meter 


that the mind of audience could conceive. 

Herr Bummeler was aghast, the audience en- 
chanted. Amid a whirlwind of bravos the Abbé 
stopped to let the violin proceed with its solo. 

A little move of the feeble queek-queek, and 
then the piano thundered in, and drowned the 
poor little fiddle. Herr Bummeler stopped in 
perfect amazement. The piano was now taking 
up a new strain, a sad and pathetic melody, so 
sad and pathetic that the audience felt a difficulty 
in breathing and their eyes full of tears. 

The violin essayed to go its own way after this 
but it wasnouse. “ Off—down—to the Hangman 
with the fiddle-scraper!"’ shouted the audience, 
and applauded the piano to the echo. Liszt 
having done however, bowed modestly and walked 
off, just as poor Herr Bummeler had fallen in 
the ante-room into a fit compounded of stuffed 
pork and blighted ambition. 

It was perhaps the first time that an accom. 
paniment had been applauded to the detriment 
of the solo. But the fact is given, and is true, 
only we have altered the venue and given a 
pseudonym to the blighted violinist. 





WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE. 


Although by the accident of birth William Vincent 
Wallace was an Irishman, by descent, upon which 
alone any sound claim to nationality can rest, he 
was essentially Scotch. He was born of Scotch 
parents, in the city of Waterford, on June Ist, 1814. 
His father, who bore the same name as the famous 
Scottish hero, was bandmaster of the 29th Regiment, 
and it was under his teaching—for he was an excel- 
lent musician—that young Wallace laid in his first 
stores of that musical knowledge which afterwards 
bore such good fruit. The bandmaster had an apt 
pupil in his son, who, encouraged and assisted by 
the Colonel of the regiment, the late Sir John 
Buchan, very soon learned to play upon almost any 
instrument used in the band, and in addition to 
this displayed specially precocious talents in his 
mastery of the pianoforte and violin. He had also, 
although quite a youth, composed several marches 
and other pieces for his father's band, some of which 
obtained considerable notoriety. At about the age 
of fifteen he was made organist of the Cathedral of 
Thurles, which appointment, however, he did not 
long retain, but resigned it for the position of chef 
dorchestre in a Dublin theatre; appearing, also, 
with extraordinary success, as a phenomenon-player 
on the piano and violin, and mixing in all the best 
society in Dublin. His conspicuous talents brought 
him, we believe, under the notice, among others, of 
the great Paganini. He continued in Dublin for 
about three years, occupying a high position as a 
musician, and it was here that he had the honour of 
directing, the first time Beethoven's ‘“ Mount of 
Olives” was performed in this country. 


| 





art, and hence his compositions bear such unmis- 
And Liszt | t#keable marks of thorough musical culture. 
4 sie 


New Orleans was the next scene of his triumphs, 


He | where, at a performance in the St. Charles Theatre, 


forthwith emigrated, and took up his abode in Aus- | the musicians in the orchestra positively laid down 
tralia, far in the bush to westward of Sydney, on the | their instruments to applaud him. Here, too, he 


banks of the Darling, a tributary of the River Murray. 
Here he lived for a considerable time, and must 
have resided very near the place afterwards crossed 


by Burke and Wills, the ill-fated Australian explorers | greatest success. 


of the expedition of 1860. 
familiar with bush-life, and but for a curious inci- 
dent that happened at this period, he would have been 


met with an old Dublin friend, Mr. Fallon, and, 
making a tour through the Southern States, every- 
where met with most cordial receptions and the 
His fame both as a pianist and 


He became perfectly | a violinist was very great in the United States, and 
| it was enhanced by the halo of love and romance 
|which his many wanderings in the dreamy South 


lost to the world of music, or have sung and played | had thrown around the young musician. Many a 


only, an Australian Orpheus, to the aborigines and | 


kangaroos. He was accustomed occasionally to visit 
Sydney, and during one of his visits he accepted an 
invitation to a musical party, and duly appearing on 
the evening named, entered a room where a quartet 
of Haydn's was being briskly, if not very brilliantly, 
played by four amateurs. To the astonishment of 
his entertainer he took the first violin part in the 
next quartet, and played so marvellously that all 
were enraptured, and the party did not break up, we 
believe, till the following morning. Everyone in 
Sydney soon heard of the great musician who had so 
suddenly appeared among them, and Wallace was 
prevailed upon by the Governor, Sir John Burke, to 
give a concert, which was an immense success, the 
Governor presenting the musician with two hundred 
sheep—a magnificent gift and very characteristic of 
a colonist. Several more concerts followed, his 
sister, Madame Bouchelle, assisting him with her 
vocal powers but very soon our musician was off 
again upon his wanderings. Tasmania and New 
Zewland in turn received the adventurer; in the 
former place he gave some concerts, and in the latter 
had some narrow escapes among the inhospitable 
natives. He went a whaling voyage in the ship 
‘« The Good Intent,” and was one of three Europeans 
saved when the native crew mutinied. Many other 
similar adventures might be recorded, one of the 
most notable being his rescue from immediate death, 
like Mrs. Hemans’s hero, by a chief's daughter. 


Still restless and unsatisfied with travel, Wallace 
next journied to the East Indies, where he played 
before the royal family of Oude, greatly to the delight 
of the Queen, who made him magnificent presents ; and 
visited Nepaul and Cashmere, returning, still un- 
satisfied with adventure, to Caleutta. The spirit 
of unrest hurried him onward, and he shortly after- 
wards sailed for Valparaiso in South America. 
After some curious adventures there, he visited the 
city of Santiago, and thence crossed the Andes 
on mules and arrived at Buenos Ayres. Back again 
to Santiago he went then, for the musician was ever 
on the move, and in the city he gave many concerts 
which won him much popularity in addition to more 
solid pecuniary results. He was assisted at Santiago 
by the Senora Paquita Robles, a native of the place, 
and a young Scotchman. The concert produced up- 
wards of £600, and it is related that the enthusiasm 
ran so high that some musical and sporting natives, 
unable to pay in money the price of admission, pre- 
sented their favourite game cocks in payment. It 
was during Wallace’s residence in Santiago that he 
performed an equestrian feat rivalling that of Mr. 
Osbaldiston over Leicestershire. He had promised 
to play at a concert at Valparaiso on a certain day, 
but, probably while carrying on a musical flirtation 
with some Santiagan donna, he entirely forgot the 
engagement till within but a few hours of the time 
of the concert. Being told that he could not possibly 
reach Valparaiso, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty-five miles, and be in time, he quietly re- 
marked that at all events he would try; and he 
positively accomplished the feat, obtaining speedy 
relays of horses, and riding the whole distance in 
eleven hours. He was in good time for the concert, 
which was for the benefit of some local charity, and 
played none the worse for his long ride. Soon after 
this he gave a concert in Lima, which produced up- 
wards of £1000. Again crossing the Andes he visited 
Havanna, Tampico, Vera Cruz, and finally Mexico, 





fair senorita, so it was whispered, had cast her heart 
at the feet of the inspired composer; but he most 
probably felt as if his mission was like that of the 
Poet so beautifully described by Lord Houghton :— 


‘* But the Heaven-enfranchised Poet 
Must have no exclusive home ; 

He must feel and gladly show it, 
Phantasy is made to roam: 

He must let his passions range, 
He must serve no single duty, 
But from beauty pass to beauty, 

Constant to a constant change.” 

In 1845, an eventful era in our composer's life, 
Wallace came to London, and determining to put 
his fate to the touch, wrote his opera of ‘‘ Maritana,” 
his first, his freshest, and we venture to say, 
his greatest work. It had an immediate success— 
running upwards of one hundred nights ; Mr. 
Frederick Beale, one of the first to recognise 
Wallace’s genius, being the possessor of the copy- 
right. The originality and freshness of the motifs 
in “ Maritana”’ made the songs in it deservedly 
popular; and although hardly scored with the con- 
summate ability afterwards displayed in ‘‘ Lurline,” 
the orchestration was exceedingly brilliant and 
powerful, the result no doubt of the composer’s early 
education in his father’s band. ‘‘Maritana” was 
afterwards produced under the composer’s own super- 
intendence in Vienna, with the greatest possible 
success, and still holds the stage as one of the most 
popular of English operas. 

In 1847, his second opera, ‘‘ Matilda of Hungary,” 
was produced, and its merits in no way detracted 
from the fame already won by the composer of 
‘* Maritana.” There were evidences in it of increased 
knowledge and power, and it must be mentioned 
here that in this opera especially Mr. Wallace 
laboured under the incubus of perhaps the very 
worst libretto ever written. The talented author 
was the prolific Mr. Bunn. 

Soon after this Wallace visited Germany, where he 
was warmly received by all her most famous mu- 
sicians, and where, as was his wont, he laboured 
most conscientiously at his art, and added fresh 
stores of musical knowledge and general culture to a 
mind already educated to a degree very rare among 
musicians. It was fourteen years before his next 
opera was produced, but in the interval he devoted 
himself, in addition to his studies, to the production 
of those Pianoforte pieces which, in a hardly smaller 
degree than his operas, have made his name famous 
in this country. The brilliancy, elegance, and 
originality of his pieces won for them an immense 
reputation and a ready sale; they completely super- 
seded the great mass of Minuets, Rondos, and other 
antiquated productions which had troubled the hands 
of English maidens for so many years, and they will 
long be seen prime favourites on a thousand pianos. 
His ‘‘ Cracovienne,” so brilliantly played by himself, 
is a good example of his style in this species of 
composition. 

A good deal of “ Lurline ” was written in Ger- 
many, and also an unpublished opera, ‘ The Maid 
of Zurich,” with commencements of other lyrical 
works, and soon after this he visited Paris. While 
there, just as he had received a commission from the 
Grand Opera (one of the highest distinctions a com- 
poser can attain to), and had, we believe, commenced 
writing, he became nearly blind, a calamity he had 
long feared. He had to give up all hopes of going on 
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with his work, and was necessitated after some months 
togoabroad. He again visited South America, giving 
concerts there, and travelling also in the United 
States: his concerts there being attended, as of old, 


with the greatest success. Previous to leaving 
France his sight had been considerably better, and 
the change of air and scene nearly completed the 
cure. He was nearly blown up in a steamer in 
1850; and that year did not end without more 
serious disaster to him; for he invested his savings, 
which were considerable, in a pianoforte manufac- 
tory in New York, which failing hopelessly, threw 
him once more upon his brain for the means of live- 
lihood. He gave some more concerts in New York, 
where his popularity was unbounded, and in 1853, 
or thereabouts, returned to London. It was at 
this period that a great number of the beautiful 
pianoforte pieces we have already spoken of appeared. 

In 1860 ‘“Lurline” was produced, under the 
Pyne and Harrison management at Covent Garden. 
Its success was greater even than that of ‘‘ Maritana,” 
and at once stamped Wallace as the equal of the 
greatest composers of the age. The skill displayed 
in the orchestration, especially in the finale to the 
second act, astonished even those who had predicted 
a brilliant career for him from his former produc- 
tions. In 1861“ The Amber Witch,’ an opera on 
which he bestowed great pains, was produced. It 
hardly obtained the popularity of his former works, 
but it was much appreciated by all musicians. In 
1862 he again appeared before the public with ‘‘Love’s 
Triumph,” and in 1863 “The Desert Flower,” his 
latest opera, was produced. They failed to supplant 
his former operas in popular favour, but contained 
much excellent writing and were fully worthy of 
the composer. So thoroughly conscientious a worker, 
so eminently a musical student, Wallace was never 
in any’danger of injuring his reputation by hastily 
written or badly scored compositions. Everything 
he wrote were works of the most scrupulous care 
and praiseworthy intentions to do full justice to 
his theme and his own musical powers and 
education. It is not to be wondered therefore 
that he leaves an opera nearly finished behind 
him, which we believe will be found to contain 
evidences of still further strides towards enduring 
fame. It is entitled ‘‘ Estrella,” and is written on a 
Spanish subject, the libretto in a metre hitherto un- 
used in recitative, by Mr. Farnie. Thestory is of that 
romantic character so allied to Mr. Wallace’s genius. 
He was the Hawthorne of the lyric stage. That this 
opera will considerably enhance the maestro’s great 
reputation is not to be doubted, and its production 
now that he has gone from us will have a melan- 
choly interest. 

Our limits have only allowed us to notice briefly 
the salient points of a most eventful life. Of the 
events leading to the last sad issue we have already 
treated. Of the beauty of Mr. Wallace’s character 
in its social aspects, of his scholarly and cultivated 
attainments in English and foreign literature, apart 
from his musical genius, all who knew him speak 
in the highest terms. The thought of all we have 
lost in him will for a time throw over his music 
something of the sacredness of death. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. T. C. Cowper, who has for several years held 
the position of leading tragedian at Mr. Copeland’s 
theatres in Liverpool, is about to appear in the me- 
tropolis. 





It appears that the New Theatre Company in 
Liverpool is at a stand-still for want of money. 
Attempts, however, are being made to raise the 
required capital. 





Mr. Sothern commences an engagement at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, on Monday 
next. Mr. J. L. Toole has just concluded a most 
prosperous series of performances at this house. 





The popular comedian, J. L. Toole, will commence 
an engagement of eighteen nights at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, on Monday, Oct. 20, playing 
Caleb Plummer in the comedy of “ Dot,” and Mr. 
Tittums in the “ Steeple Chase.” 











’ 


A charity concert for the Home of Mother- 
less Girls was given at Margate on Monday, the 
artists engaged being Signor Ferranti, Signor 
Ciabatta, Herr Oberthiir, Mr. Lazarus, Mdlle. Elena 
Angle, &c. Signor Ferranti contributed three 
morceaux, which were each encored amid great 
good humour and applause. The concert was in 
every way successful. 





On Monday and Tuesday in this week Mr. John 
Nelson and Miss Heath appeared in the popular 
play of “The Stranger,” and on Wednesday and 
Thursday in the “‘ Lady of Lyons,” at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester. Dundreary’s ‘ Brother Sam” 
will arrive for the first time in Manchester on Friday, 
and remain over Saturday. On the same two even- 
ings an opportunity will be afforded of seeing 
“ Dundreary Married and Settled.’ On Monday, 
Oct. 30th, Shakespere’s play of ‘4s you like it” 
will be produced. 





On Thursday, 19th inst., Miss Augusta Bornholt, 
“Oratorio Singer,’ from Copenhagen, made her 
débit before a Scotch audience in the Music Hall, 
Edinburgh. She was assisted by several artists 
of local reputation, the chief of which were Mr. Carl 
Drechsler, Hamilton, and the Edinburgh Glee 
Union. Miss. Bornholt, it is expected, will soon 
appear in London, where without doubt her 
excellent voice and cultivated manner will receive 
due appreciation. The series of Saturday Evening 
Concerts have commenced, and are assuming, 
under an enterprising management, a more im- 
portant and refined character. Really excellent 
artists from London are brought down to each of 
these Concerts. 

At the banquet given by the Mayor and corpo- 
ration of Retford to the Duke of Newcastle a few 
days ago, among the songs sung during the toasts 
after dinner were the ballad ‘Oh, tell me, shall 
my love be mine,” by Henry Smart, charmingly 
sung by Mdme. Heywood, and “ There is none so 
fair as she,” well sung by the composer, Mr. Geo. 
Perren. Mdme. Florence Lancia also contributed 
Rodes’ air with variations, “ Al dolce conto,’’ which 
she rendered with brilliancy. Mr. Theodore Distin, 
also, we must mention, sang a song of Macfarren’s 
in good style. The National Anthem was sung 
after the grace, “ For these and all thy mercies,” 
and Balfe’s trio, “I’m not the queen,” sung by 
Mesdames Lancia and Heywood and Mr. George 
Perren, closed the performances. 





The members of the Vale of Aylesbury Sacred 
Harmonic Society gave a concert in the New Corn 
Exchange, on Tuesday evening, it being the first mu- 
sical performance therein. The performers com- 
prised, in addition to the members of the society, 
the following vocalists :—Madame Florence Lancia 
(soprano), Madame Emma Heywood (contralto), and 
Mr. George Perren (tenor), whose valuable and 
efficient services gave an unusual éclut to the con- 
cert. Dr. Grey, the talented instructor of the society, 
officiated as conductor; an office he discharged with 
that ability for which Dr. Grey is noted. The 
orchestra was most complete and efficient in all its 
parts, and gave a brilliant rendering of the overtures 
and instrumental passages generally. The pro- 
gramme was of a most comprehensive and mis- 
cellaneous character, comprising selections from the 
works of Hiindel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, &c. 





On Thursday, the 19th, at the meeting of the 
Choir Benevolent Fund, at Canterbury Cathedral, 
for increasing funds, the Choir, augmented from the 
Chapels Royal St. James’s, Windsor, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and Rochester Cathedral, sang these 
anthems :—‘‘ The Wilderness,” by Goss (the opening 
recitative given by Mr. Winn: the trio by Fielding, 
Hunt, and Winn); “My Ged, my God;” ‘ Why 
rage the heathen ?” (Mendelssohn) ;” and ‘* O, where 
shall wisdom be found” (Boyce); the performance 
altogether was splendid. A Concert was given in 
the evening, one of the features being the singing of 








the fine dramatic song “‘ David singing before Saul,"’ 
capitally declaimed by Mr. Winn, and encored tre- 
mendously. Mr. Fielding was encored in “ Live in 
my heart’ (Loder). Several glees and madrigals 
(well sung), and a piano solo by Mr. Baumer (Sonata 
Pathetique), made up the rest of the programme. 
The Dean and all the church dignitaries were pre- 
sent, and the whole festival was a great success. 





Miss Jessie Ross, one of the most successful 
of Professor Bennett's pupils, gave her second 
concert at the Royal Public Rooms, Exeter, on 
Monday evening. It was under the patronage 
of the Mayor, and was well attended by the 
leading gentry of the city. The program com- 
prised an admirable selection of classical and 
popular music. The pieces specially selected for 
Miss Ross separately, and in concert with Mr. 
Charles Fowler, of Torquay, were, apart from their 
own intrinsic beauty, excellently adapted for dis- 
playing the varied beauties of the pianist’s style, 
her precision and delicacy of touch, her cultured 
taste and brilliancy of execution; and these were 
especially conspicuous in those passages where it 
was possible to contrast her execution with that 
of one of her masters, Mr. Charles Fowler, a gen- 
tleman who as a pianist occupies one of the most 
eminent positions in his profession. She was en- 
thusiastically cheered throughout. Miss Bailey 
sang a variety of songs with her usual grace and 
liveliness; and Mr. M. G. Rice performed several 
pieces on the violin in a manner which elicited, as 
it deserved, the plaudits of the assembly. 





Mr. R. C. Levey has been performing with 
success at Newcastle. <A local paper goes into 
extasies as follows concerning a new piece, which 
must be a curiosity in its way :—‘‘An entirely 
new drama was introduced, the purport of which 
was to convey an idea of the fatalism supposed to 
follow the footsteps of the famed Paganini, and 
to enable Mr. Levey to display his wonderful 
powers on the violin, as well as to exhibit his 
histrionic abilities. The piece is entirely sensa- 
tional, and abounds in sprighty as well as serious 
dialogue. Mr. Levey impersonated the late great 
violinist with considerable effect. It is almost 
impossible to describe his playing. The rapidity 
of his fingering, the crispness of tone he drew 
forth, and his graceful and perfect command of 
the bow ought to be witnessed and listened to. 
Mr. Levey introduces some remarkable fingering, 
sometimes imitating a harp, guitar, the trilling 
notes of a bird, and with one hand performing 
most extraordinary tricks without using the bow. 
In Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria’ the depth of tone 
drawn from the instrument was very fine, and the 
beauty of the composition was most exquisitely 
displayed. The piece, as a whole, is most admir- 
ably put upon the stage; and the various per- 
sonages introduced to complete the narrative 
acquitted themselves remarkably well.” 





At the Leeds Town Hall two very interesting 
performances were given on the grand organ by 
Dr. Spark last Saturday evening, and on Tuesday 
afternoon, the former being a tribute of respect 
to the memory of W. Vincent Wallace, the latter 
a performance of funebroal music suitable to the 
death and burial of the departed premier. The 
selection from Wallace’s works comprised the 
gems of five operas — ‘ Maritana,” ‘ Love's 
Triumph,” “ The Desert Flower,” “ Amber Witch,” 
and “ Lurline”—each of these being worked into 
a fantasia, as much in the organ style as the 
nature of the music allowed. The selections were 
preceded by the ‘‘ Dead March” in “Saul,” which, 
ona grand organ like that in the Leeds Town 
Hall, produced a most impressive effect. All the 
pieces were heartily applauded, and the admirers 
of Wallace assembled in full force, there being 
nearly a thousand persons present. The funebreal 
music for Lord Palmerston included funeral 
marches by Beethoven, Hiindel, and Mendelssohn ; 
“ Blessed are the dead,” Spohr; ‘‘ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” “ Angels ever bright and fair,” 
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and Beethoven's “Hallelujah” from the “ Mount 
of Olives.” There was a large attendance on this 
occasion, but not so many as at the Wallace 
memorial performance. 





At St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Edmond-street, 
Liverpool, on Sunday the 15th inst., on the occa- 
sion of collections for the poor schools, an efficient 
choir sang Rhigini’s “ Mass,” with band accom- 
paniment. Mr. Cafferata conducted, Mr. Richard 
Gillon jun. presiding at the organ. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that this exquisite composition 
excited universal admiration. The “ Credo” calls 
for especial notice; the blending of the simple 
vocal score with obligato flute accompaniment 
created a devotional effect: which has rarely been 
During the collection Haydn's fine 
choral motet “Insane” was rendered ina most 
effective manner, displaying the beauties of this 
production to the best advantage. A quartet, by 
by S. Henshall, from an MS. Mass No. 2, “‘ Lauda- 
muste,” was sung at the offertory, and it is no 
exaggeration to assert that this beautiful relic of 
one who possessed talent of a high order has but 
to be heard to be fully appreciated. Unfortunately 
the only complete portions of the Mass in existence 
are the “ Kyrie’ and “Gloria,” and it is to be 
regretted that these pieces are not published, as 
they evince a genius which would be generally 
prized were they more generally known. At the 
conclusion of the service, Hiindel's “ Hallelujah” 
chorus resounded through the cathedral -like 
building with a force and energy which afforded 
universal satisfaction. The collections exceeded 
in amount those of former years. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 25, Herr Kuhe 
gave his second piano recital in the Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton. The room was well filled, and evidently 
were gratified with the program provided for 
them. The recital commenced with Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathetique, the execution of which, as 
far as regards rapidity of finger and crispness of 
tone is concerned, was all that could be wished 
for; but alas! for the deep-soul’d expression so 
necessary in the interpretation of the immortal 
Beethoven, you must not look for it in Herr Kuhe, 
for he is certainly coldness itself, lacking both fire 
and expression. ‘Three of Mendelssohn’s songs 
without words followed, the allegretto non troppo 
in E major receiving the honour of a bis, as did 
also his own composition, “ Das Glockenspiel ” 
(imitation of musical box), a very pretty trifle. 
Schubert's “Serenade,” by Liszt, was very smoothly 
interpreted, but lacked expression. In Schuloff’s 
** Aubade” and Weber’s Pollacca Brillante in E 
Herr Kuhe was more at home, executing them 
with great brilliancy; as also Chopin’s ninth 
Nocturne in B major, and Valse in C sharp minor. 
Mr. L. Montgomery during the recital sang a 
Romanza of Campana’s “ Ogni mio bene e in te” 
most indifferently and out of tune, as also Bene- 
dict’s lovely romance, ‘‘ Ange adore,’ the beauty 
of the composition and the excellent accompani- 
ment of Herr Kuhe gaining for it an encore. We 
certainly think, with a little less affectation, Mr. 
Montgomery might become rather an agreeable 
singer in a moderate sized room, but he must 
endeavour to be more certain in his intonation, 
which at present is very faulty. The recital ter- 
minated with “ L’Etoile du Nord” fantaisie 
brillante, W. Kuhe, in which Herr Kuhe dis- 
played his dexterity of finger and brilliancy of 
touch to great advantage. 


surpassed. 








Last week the Liverpool Porcupine excelled 
itself in musical criticism. Our friend’s acumen 
in dramatic matters is already well known; and 
when we say his judgment in musical matters 
is no less profound we feel sure of awakening the 
anxiety of our readers to know what he has been 
saying of late. There has recently been Italian 
opera in Liverpool, the present company of Her 
Majesty's having sung for the edification of Liver- 
pool and the Porcupine; and our friend of un- 


Titiens in her prime; Mario in still fruitful 
autumn ; Santley in full manly force, and almost 
arrived at the acme of graceful cultivation; Stagno 
in the bravery of promising adolescence ; Sinico, 
with a voice more fresh and boyish, if possible, 
than ever; Meric-Lablache in the ripe glory of a 
rarely matched contralto, and seldom excelled 
dramatic power and versatility,—these and others 
make up, it must be admited what, in professional 
language, is called “a splendid team.” 
Quite so. And this and other specimens of 
Porcupine’s writing warrant the idea that there 
is (in professional language) a “splendid team ” 
of critics in Porcupine’s office—if the word team 
can be applied to a drove of less noble animals 
than thehorse. Porcupine having suffered Santley 
to approach the acme of graceful cultivation, and 
having contemplated De Meric-Lablache in the 
ripe glory of a contralto—whatever that may be— 
goes on to speak of an “ineffectual” chorus; says 
that Mario's acting in “ Faust” was “two light- 
some and glowing ;” talks about “Salve dimova,” 
“Ap si ben mio,” “Di quella piva,” and “a 
clamorous chorus” to the last; remarks that 
Tietjens showed some awkwardness in “ singing 
Adalgisa round,”’ acriticsm which has the additional 
weight of being perfectly unintelligible; and 
reports of Mdlle. Sarolta that she “has most 
bewitching looks and ways, and sang the flower 
song very tellingly, though evidently very nervous.” 
The last phrase reminds one of the immortal 
Nicholas in Fun, who never speaks of the editorial 
staff without adding “ than whom a more affable 
body of young gentlemen though a little gay.” 
But when our Porcupine friend concludes by as- 
serting that Tietjens as Anna was colossal (or 
‘‘collossal” as he writes it), it becomes rather too 
much. We are sorry to hear Malle. Tietjens has 
acquired any such incovenient proportions, and 
respectfully suggest Banting. We shall perhaps 
hear next that Mario is pyramidal or Santley monu- 
mental, and—not an unlikely event—that the critic 
of the Porcupine himself is Boeotian. 
- ee ieee _ 


THE OPERA. 
a 


The English version of ‘‘ The Africaine” has 
been introduced to the public under the most 
favourable auspices which the Opera Company 
could secure for it. Placed on the stage with 
elaborate care, supplied with an efficient chorus, 
filled by the best English artists on the books of 
the Company, restored to its integrity, or to as 
near integrity as time and means allowed, if any- 
thing could insure favour for Meyerbeer’s last 
work, it would be the attention devoted to it by 
the Covent Garden management. The lopped 
portions of the opera have been restored by Mr. 
Mellon, who has made the other necessary cuts 
very judiciously ; the scenery is magnificent: the 
ship scene acts quite as effectively as if the cum- 
bersome machinery had been retained. The 
singing of the principals is on the whole equal to 
that during the Italian season, and in parts 
better. In the cast the prominent part is given 
to Ines, who has an excellent embodier in 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. Everyone has 
recognised the vocal ability of Madame Sherrington: 
to this on the stage she adds the charm of 
strong dramatic instinct. She is no mere singer: 
she is an actress, full of the conception of situation 
and effect. Her acting and singing were alike good 
in the prison scence, where she reproaches the 
vacillating Vasco di Gama with his infidelity. Miss 
Louisa Pyne is an acknowledged favourite, and 
her appearance as the African was the signal for 
applause. She was clear-voiced, a little cold in the 
fiery emotion of Southern nature, but throughout 
laudable. To Mr. Laurence we owe some amende 
for having doubted his capacity to succeed so well 
with Nelusko as he has done. His make-up is ex- 
cellent, his voice and style show signs of improve- 
ment. Parts of this kind evidently suit Mr. Lau- 
rence better than the buffo réles he played last 
season, when he was entirely out of his element. In 
Vasco himself Mr. Charles Adams pleases us quite as 
much as Wachtel. The music comes hard to him, and 





grammatical memories thus heads his criticism :— 


needs all his energy to master it, but that we already 


anticipated, and we must admit Mr. Adams does 
remarkably well. The opera is a curious leveller 
of old usages; the third act keeps the tenor 
entirely in the background, and does not admit 
the seconda donna at all; the finale shelves tenor 
and prima donna altogether ; so that the principals 
have to fight a constant war against circumstances, 
Mr. Corri sang efficiently in Don Pedro, and Messrs, 
Aynsley Cook, Dussek, Lyall, &c., fill the subordi- 
nate parts well. The chorus of the priests and 
inquisitors was effectively managed, and the 
scenery throughout on a scale of adequate 
grandeur. 

But—the “ Africaine” is no success. It had been 
triedin Italian without sufficient time beingallowed 
it to take up its position on the right or wrong 
side of public favour; four nights sent all the 
fashionable world to see it during the season, and 
crowded the house, and then the season closed, 
It has been tried now, to poor houses and cold 
audiences. They do not care for the opera, and 
will not be wakened up. The chorus of priests 
breaks in on the level character of the first act, 
and the jump at the chance of hearing some- 
thing they can catch hold of: it finishes and 
they become again listless. The appeal of Nelusko to 
his Queen in Act II. comes with another refreshing 
suggestion (it recalls ‘‘ Isle of beauty ’’), and that is 
gone too. When the tremendous fight occurs at 
the end of the ship-scene there is applause mingled 
with laughter; but the depression settles on the 
gloomy Upas-tree. We retain the opinion we ad- 
vanced months ago, that the oftener the ‘ Africaine” 
is repeated in England the lower will it fall in public 
regard; and we urge on the English Opera Company 
to look out for a substitute if they hope to fill their 
houses. 

On Wednesday the ‘‘ Mock Doctor” was revived. It 
calls for no especial comment, being evenly sung 
and acted throughout. 

A novelty on an English stage, in the shape of 
one of those elaborate ballets of which our con- 
tinental neighbours are so fond, was brought out at 
Covent Garden on Wednesday. ‘ Zitta la ballerina” 
introduced some dancers who are known to us, such 
as Madame Duchateau, and one hitherto unknown 
to London audiences, Madamigella Matilde Pancaldi. 
We had occasion before this, relying on the recom- 
mendations borne by Mdlle. Pancaldi from the con- 
tinental press, to predict success for this artist, and 
the event has fully attested our opinion. She is a 
handsome brune of infinite grace and delicacy ; young 
as to her years, experienced as to her art. As she 
bounded on the stage in a mass of rich dark hair, all 
roundness, and lightness, and youthful beauty, she 
took a firm hold on the favour of the audience; and 
the frequent applause which followed proved how 
fast were the steps she was making in their good 
opinion. She was the only dancer encored on 
Wednesday, for she cast the rest into the shade. 

A series of Italian performances were begun on 
Mcnday at Mr. Mapleson’s house, with the company 
who have returned from the provinces. ‘ Faust” 
was produced on Monday with the well-known 
cast—Mdlle. Tietjens being Marguerita; Malle. 
Sarolta (in place of Mdme. Trebelli), Siebel; 
Signor Gardoni, Faust; Signor Bossi (in place of 
Signor Marcello Junca), Mephistopheles; and Mr. 
Santley, Valentino. The performance was of 
course excellent, though we could prefer a more 
Saturnine devil than jolly Signor Bossi. Malle. 
Tietjens was well applauded. The début of 
Malle. Sarolta in Siebel was every way satis- 
factory. Martha was played by Malle. Edi, if 
Edi be her family name. Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by His Royal Highness Prince Alfred, and their 
Serene Highnesses Prince John of Glucksburg 
and the Princess Hilda of Anhalt honoured the 
performance. On Tuesday, “ Fidelio” filled the 


house. On Thursday “ Don Giovanni” was given 
with the following cast—Donna Anna, Malle. 
Tietjens; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Sinico; Zerlina, 
Mdille. Sarolta; Don Giovanni, Mr. Santley; 
Leporello, Signor Bossi; Masetto, Signor Casaboni; 
Il Commendatore, Signor Foli; and Don Ottavio, 
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gionor Gardoni. To-night (Saturday) will be 
produced for the first time at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, Weber’s opera, “ Der Freischiitz.” Ro- 
dolfo, Signor Stagno ; Caspar, Mr. Santley ; Kuno, 
Signor Bossi; Kiliano, Signor Casaboni; L’Ere- 
mita, Signor Foli; Ottacar, Signor Filippi ; Zamiel, 
Signor Taccani; Annetta, Mdlle. Sinico; Brides- 
maid, Mdlle. Edi; and Agata, Mdlle. Tietjens. 


— 
> 





THE WEEK’S CONCERTS. 
Last Saturday the third of the present series of 
concerts at the Crystal Palace presented the au- 
dience with Hindel’s serenata, “ Acis and Galatea,” 
the finest musical pastoral on record. The vocal- 
ists were Miss Edmonds, Messrs. Perren, Montem 
Smith, and Weiss. We reached the room while 
Mr. Perren was singing “Love in her eyes,” one of 
the most popular, but by no means one of the best 
things in the work. These are the choruses, 
“Oh the pleasures of the plains,” ‘“ Wretched 
lovers,” ‘Mourn all ye Muses;” the song, ‘“ Oh 
ruddier than the cherry ;” and the trio, “ The flocks 
shall leave the mountains.” These came out in 
bold relief to the rest; the chorus, ‘“ Wretched 
lovers” standing in strong prominence against the 
entire work. Mr. Perren sang well, and was well 
applauded. Then came Miss Edmonds, with the 
recitative and song which immediately follow. 
Miss Edmonds has a sweet although not a very 
powerful voice, and a pure and delicate style, with 
the further recommendation of youth and a con- 
siderable share of personal attraction; but her 
singing is not altogether free from mannerism. 
The piano passages in the above song were more 
than once inaudible, even to those in the reserved 
seats. ‘This is musical chiaro oscwro with a ven- 
geance. How much of the syren’s “ dulcet breath” 
evaporated before it reached the back of the room 
we cannot say, but we would earnestly recommend 
her to get rid of this habit forthwith. Mr. Weiss 
gave a spirited version of the famous “Oh rud- 
dier than the cherry,” and then came the chorus, 
“ Wretched lovers.” The choir did not attack it 
with quite the necessary vigour, but they improved 
as they worked through its magnificent progres- 
sions and wonderful responses, and the result was 
satisfactory. The chorus wants more general re- 
hearsing. The choir of the Crystal Palace must 
be kept fully abreast of the excellent chorus sing- 
ing now extant, or these concerts will begin to 
lose their prestige. Then the chorus singers are 
all huddled together, rank behind rank, at the top 
of the orchestra. If it be the intention of the 
council to have choral music performed on these 
occasions, some better arrangement of the choir 
will be absolutely necessary. Mr. Montem Smith 
was loudly applauded for his clear and forcible 
delivery of Damon’s song, “If you would win the 
tender creature.” The trio, “The flocks shall 
leave the mountains,” being committed to Miss 
Edmonds and Messrs. Perren and Weiss, came off 
vigorously enough. Mr. Perren delivered the few 
dying words of Acis impressively, and the beauti- 
ful Lament, ‘‘Mourn all ye Muses,” was irre- 
proachably given by the choir. The weather 
being in the very last degree of dreary wretched- 
ness, we were not surprised at the somewhat slack 
attendance, 

On Wednesday, the 18th, an interesting concert 
took place in Store-street, Bedford-square, being 
the first of the series of concerts given by Mr. 
Augustus L. Tamplin’s band. The vocalists were 
Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Lucy Franklin, Mr. J. G. 
Patey, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Mr. Walter Bache, 
who accompanied, gained an encore of his piano 
solo (Liszt’s Transcription, “ Rigoletto”), and to 
Mr. A. L. Tamplin a similar honour was granted 
after his harmonium solo on “Zampa.” Miss Rose 
Hersee gained kudos in singing an effective compo- 
sition of Mr. John Cheshire’s, “Ocean Spirit's 
Song,” accompanied with harp obbligato by the 
Composer; and both Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. 
Patey were respectively encored. The band, who 





the “Mock Doctor,” the “ Cheval Bronze” overture, 


and the irrepressible ‘‘ Mabel Waltz.” 
respect the concert was successful. 
Mrs. John Macfarren gave an evening at Chel- 
sea, on “ Shakespeare’s love of music,”’ with con- 
siderable success. 'The room was crowded, and 
frequent applause followed the lectrice. 

—_—— - - —- +> - - -_— 


THEATRES. 


In every 





The Theatres, relying mostly on established 
successes, are quiet this week, though an adver- 
tisemert containing the simple words “THE 
Warcu Cry,” would seem to indicate that Mr. 
Fechter is ‘all there” with a novelty behind the 
scenes. Drury Lane has been running ‘“ Macbeth” 
and “Comus” to the end of the week, and an- 
nounces the long-expected ‘‘ King John” for to- 
night. At the Haymarket the “ Homme Blasé” 
finds his old representative man in Charles 
Mathews. The Adelphi continues “ Rip van 
Winkle,’ and a second sight of the piece exalts in 
our judgment the merits of Mr. Jefferson, but 
lowers our opinion of the play. He is such a 
thorough artist—so quiet and concentrated and 
truthful, that we wish he did not fill a piece which 
is so wildly improbable and otherwise weak. The 
supernatural is losing its hold on popular imagina- 
tion, as far as the drama is concerned; Pepper's 
ghost has done its work. If Mr. Jefferson came 
out in genteel comedy, how excellent he would 
be! It is hard to enlist feeling on the side of 
spectres and hobgoblins, but in a drawing-room 
how that ease and well-bred air of his (which 
shows through the drunken reprobate even) would 
go to every heart. Mr. Jefferson is wonderfully 
good as the Drunken Dutchman; he would be 
unsurpassed in a drama whose venue were laid in 
good society. We wish some friendly adviser 
(say of a medical turn of mind) would point out 
to Mr. Billington the use and abuse of the human 
arm. When gracefully managed and kept now 
and then in motion, the arm is not altogether an 
incumbrance to the actor ; but when held pendent 
down without a single vibration from shoulder to 
finger-tip, its appearance is, to say the least, 
finny. Mr. Billington’s difficulty with his (aggra- 
vated by the disadvantage that he has a couple) 
suggests a charitable wish that he could leave 
them at the P.S. or in the greenroom. 

But if “ Rip Van Winkle” is good, the following 
piece it is beyond our power by any strong and 
vicious adjective to describe. We have seen bad 
exhibitions before now; we have sat out “ Camar- 
alzaman,” witnessed Mr. Webster make a speech 
and “assisted at” a Shakespeare festival; but we 
never—no we never conceived such a depth of dramatic 
degradation possible, as is shown in the writing and 
construction of the ‘‘ Widow's Victim.” To say that 
Mr. Ashley, Miss Henrietta Simms, and Miss Jenny 
Wilmore can do nothing with it, sufficiently stamps 
it as hopeless. Viewed as a vehicle for the unmerit- 
orious foolery of Mr. Felix Rogers, it should be 
painful even to his friends; and under any other and 
every other aspect it is an insult to the two ladies and 
one gentleman mentioned above, that their talent 
should be thrown away on such an abomination. 

At the Royal Princess’s Theatre, the performance 
of “ It is Never Too Late to Mend” was on Monday 
evening witnessed by their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, who were accompanied 
by Prince John of Gliicksburg, Princess Hilda of 
Anhalt, Hon. Mrs. Grey, and suite. 

Who does not remember the pretty Fanny 
Reeves (some years ago a star at the minors), 
with her pleasant voice, her bright eyes, and her 
dimpled smiles. After a brief and successful ca- 
reer, she suddenly disappeared from the musical and 
dramatic hemisphere of the metropolis—dropping 
below the horizon—a vestal star, she re-appears 
in the full maturity of womanhood, with the ma- 
trimonial wreath on her brows, and with a coun- 
tenance as bright and a voice as sweet as ever. 
The fair Fanny (now Mrs. Eliot Galer) has taken 
a fresh lease of popularity at the New Royalty 





played with considerable taste, gave a fantasia on 








lent quality and compass, the lower notes especially 
containing an unusual strength and mellowness 
of tone. Her histrionic qualifications are scarcely 
inferior. To an easy and ladylike demeanour she 
unites a quiet and pungent humour, which has 
excited especial attention in Mr. Lutz's new opera ; 
and so we trust that the spirited commencement 
of the fair lessee’s new career will have its results 
in a harvest of fame and wealth. Of the new 
operetta we propose entering into full details next 
week, 

Mrs. Howard Paul has taken the public a little 
by surprise in her present entertainment by show- 
ing herself to be an excellent serious actress. 
The best thing in the program is the dramatic 
song called the “ Reveller’s dream ” (the horrible 
vision of a drunkard), which she delivers with a 
truth and keenness of perception which prove her 
to possess some of that subtle insight into the 
deeper elements of character which, whatever the 
oddity or grotesqueness of its outward form, makes 
al] our great humourists good serious actors, and 
give truth and raciness to this lady's two best 
comic delineations—Miss Gushingtor and Jemima 
Lobb (the housemaid). Mr. Howard Paul's marital 
pride and chivalry will no doubt induce him to 
grant what his professional feelings might dispose 
him to deny—that his fair partner, who looks just 
as young and handsome as when she was Miss 
Featherstone of the Olympic, is the principa] 
feature in the present entertainment. 








STRATFORD BUST OF SHAKESPEARE. 





Mr. J. T. Burgess, of Leamington, in Notes and 
Queries, puts an anxious enquiry as follows. He 
says :—‘ I went with the excursion of the British 
Association to Stratford-upon-Avon, and when in 
the chancel of Trinity Church I asked a question 
of the mayor with respect to Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment. To that question I did not get a satisfactory 
answer. Perhaps you will permit me to ask it 
through your columns. It is this—Has any altera- 
tion been made in the bust of the monument since 
it was first erected? We have some account of a 
company of players giving the proceeds of a per- 
formance of “ Othello” to recolour the monument. 
We have a legend of Garrick knocking off the 
pen and part of the hands. We have Malone's 
meddling and marring, and the more recent 
restoration of the original colouring: but has the 
monument been tampered with to a greater 
extent? I ask this question because Dugdale, in 
his “ Antiquities of Warwickshire,” gives an en- 
graving of the monument, which is materially 
different from the one now in existence. The 
figures on the cornice are in different positions, 
The one now holding a torch is represented with 
an hour glass. The entablature is less ornamental, 
but has a dog’s head over the capital of each 
column. The bust itself is entirely altered. The 
panel is less ornamented. The face partakes of 
the Droeshout expression, There is no pen, no 
paper, no pretence of writing! The hands are 
holding or resting on the front of what appears to 
be a wool-sack. The engraving is on a similar 
scale as the one representing the monument in the 
Official Guide issued by the Tercentary Committee, 
but varies considerably in the depth of the monu- 
ment from the top of the entablature to the com- 
mencement of the inscription. Dugdale’s “ Anti- 
quities” was published in 1656, forty years after 
the poet’s death, and the general accuracy of 
Dugdale’s engravings has not been impugned to 
my knowledge. I again ask if the monument has 
been tampered with, or is Dugdale wrong?” 
_——-_ Is — 


AWARD TO A WARD. 


“ better religious banished the from 
the choir ** * the nave—the ty, broken door 
never-used nave, @ mere ante-chapel to the 

as a convenient place, and has been #0 used ever since ; is 
any reason that it should go on ¥"—Extract from Lord Dudley's 
letter to the Worcester papers. 

Cacophonous Warp by conclusions foregone, 

Objects that the nave of his church should “ go on.” 


Then Dupuey himself must shut up by this rule: 





theatre. She possesses a contralto voice of excel- 


If the Nave shouldn’t go on, oh why should the Fool ? 
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201, Recent Street, W. 

- Pyrne & CO. Linirep beg to announce the 

/ {following new operas, Which will be included 
in their répertoire for the ensuing season :— 
A GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA. 

By M. W. BALFE. 


(In preparation.) 





A GRAND HISTORICAL OPERA. 
By W. V. WALLACE. 

“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO.” 
Grand Opera. By VERDI. 
‘THE SAPPHIRE.” 

By FELICIEN DAVID. 
A GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA. 
By A. 8. SULLIVAN, 

( Ready.) 


“ TRENE.” 
Grand Opera. By CH. GOUNOD. 
“SLEEPING QUEEN.” 
Comie Opera, in two acts. By M. W. BALFE. 





Grand Opera. 


“TREASURE TROVE.” 

Comie Opera, in two acts. By E. GAUTIER, 
Professor at the Paris Conservatoire. 
“COUSIN TOM.” 
Comic Opera, in one act. By FERDINAND POISE. 
“THE MAN-AT-ARMS.” 
Comic Opera, in one act. 
By ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER. 








Applications for right of representation of these 
Operas may be made to Messrs. Cramer & Co. 


THE CHIEFTAIN’S WIFE. 


"hee ae 
COMPOSED BY 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
SUNG BY 
SIMS REEVES. 
AND EVERYWHERE ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENCORED. 
The Liverpool Mercury in a notice of the late 


Philharmonic Society's Concert says :— 


**Mr. Reeves achieved another triumph in Brinley Richards 
ballad ‘ The Chieftain’s Wife.’ This song is founded on a tragic 
and deeply affecting incident in the famous retreat of Garibaldi 
across the Apennines, with his beloved wife Anita and afew 
faithful followers, His little band scattered, himself hunted 
down by land and sea, he found a momentary refuge at Rimini, 
where Anitadied from exhaustion. Garibaldi could not stay to 
panes the last sad office of affection, and tore himself from 
ber unburied corpse, which was cared for by the rude pea 
santry of the district, who scarcely recognised, in the poor 
wasted form, the great chieftain’s wife. The pathos with which 
he sang this pretty ditty could scarcely fail to gratify those who 

could appreciate a refined vocal effort, and there was a general 
demand for the repetition of the balls ud, with which Mr. Reeves 
readily complied," 

‘ Lost Hope’ and ‘Anita’ are the titles of the new songs, 
both of which were sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, and redemanded.” 
—Morning Post, June 20th. 

**The most remarkable feature of the performances was the 
singing by Mr. Sims Reeves of two new songs, ‘ Lost Hope’ and 
* Anita,” set by Mr. Brinley Richards, both of which were 
enthusiastically received and encored.”—The Observer, June 
25th. 

*‘A new sceena, entitled ‘ Lost Hope,’ and sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, was also encored with enthusiasm. The same compli- 
ment, moreover, was paid to another song of his, entitled 

Anita,’ sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, a very beautiful and expres- 
sive composition.”—/lustrated London News, June 24th. 

‘Two new songs set by the fertile genius of Mr. Brinley 
Richards. both of which were enthusiastically received and 
encored. The words are very graceful and poetic, and the 
music is sufficiently good to give Mr. Reeves material where- 
upon to employ bis unequalled powers of voice and expression. 
The second is a lament suggested by the death of Garibaldi’s 
noble wife at Rimini, and entitled * Anita.’ The air is patriotic 
and winning to a high degree ; and. sung with the very perfection 
of tenderness by the gifte a and intellectual artist entrusted 
with its presentation, we could not wonder at the unbounded 
favour with which it was received.”—Morning Star, June 21st. 


PRICE 3s. 








THE LATE W. VINCENT WALLACE. 





A SUBSCRIPTION has been suggested to pro- 
vide a TESTIMONIAL of the esteem in which the late 
W. VINCENT WALLACE was held. It is proposed with the | 
funds which may be raised to erect an unassuming Monument, 
and to devote the residue to his widow and children, who are 
far from being efficiently provided for. Among the friends from 
whom aid have been promised are the following :—The Marquess 
of Downshire, Charles Collard, Esq., Thomas Chappell, Esq., 
Robert Cocks, Esqy., Robert Addison, Esq., George Woed, Esq., 

srinley Richards, Esq., — Griineisen, Esq., and many others. 





MR. CHARLES HORN. 





M*: CHARLES HORN, son of the late 
eminent composer, is, through a series of misfortunes, 
in a state of extreme poverty. As his destitution is the result 
of no faults of his own, and as he has ever borne the best cha- 
racter for diligence, fortitude, and perseverance as a hard 
worker, kind father, and affectionate husband, it has been sug- 
gested that some tangible assistance be given him in the shape 
of a sum which shall at any rate be some slight alleviation of 
his misfortunes. The following subscriptions have been 

received :— 


Is ins. cc cn bevauweteecoman 2 B-h 
ie NE cc catccene dh cxicetaveninns, E BO 
Be F, BN GE anos sa ccnc cnscccesecese BF OS 
Mame. Arabella Goddard ..............0008 11 =0 
as, Wis ME Sinudenseccccctecsasccss EOS 
Be Wile Hee SEED: acacee at 05 dé osree 0x bk de 110 
Miss Berry 3 i 
Mr. Sydney Smith.. ‘ 010 6 
Mr. R. Andrews, Manchester fetus. 2 oe 
Mr.s John Holman Andrews................ 1 1 0 
Sir George Smart ......... co Secceceee BS BY @ 
Mr. George Wood, Harley- street isectoorsees B.ED 
Mr. Henry F. Chorley . 200 


Per Mrs. John Holma un | Andrews. ‘profit on 
compositions of the late Mr. C. E. Horn, 


sold during the past week) .............. 1 2 6 
Robert Case, Esq. se aeees de 4° 2:2 
Professor Sterndale Benne ett Shei sorcesadee, BE, 
= ee 

a cy 010 0 


he Mrs. Jobn Holman "Andrews. “Her pupils 
at Miss Maberly'’s, Cedar Lodge, Black- 
eee : 011 0 
Profits of songs, composed by the late C ‘E. 
Horn) sold during the past week, per Mrs. 





John Holman Andrews .........s0006.. O17 6 
Ashdown and Parry .........0..csscecssseee 20 0 
oh) SEs cs nani ntthesddcbenanea adhe an a mee 
GENE is. nnrie-ee ence saeatean Gude eaneeee * Uae 
Be. C. GrOMGeR oo cs coccccscsrcsccccrvecsee 3. OG @ 
Mr. R. Addison Passhenevebeoseceae BE alm 
Bie. Fee, GRATE ooo. 00. 6s iccite svcd ceseseres’ B OH 
OT EO ere ae 
SS ED so Kren ov erie et dapdenne seckacns ee 

Subscriptions received at the Office of this Paver. 





] ANDEGGER’S NEW SONGS. 


IID. ivinc chonccneinsndtessacessics 28. 6d 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) .............. 28. 6d. 
ditto (in B flat) ccsccccecs Oh Oe 

Se siete buona, come siete bella .............. 2s. 6d. 
eae 2s. 6d. 


ditto (ie WON) .. .c.csace 2s. 6d. 


‘Pour Ltalian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘Innamorata a’ una 
stella,’ ‘Io  amero.’ and ‘La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Randegger 
Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to those who desire 
something genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps, 
the most Important of the four as a composition. Signor 
Randegger does not come before the public empty-handed, 
neither disrespectfully. He always does his best, and this is 
sometimes very good.” —Atheneum. 
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J.G.—Your anthem is very well; if we were to find fault we 
suppose you would plead inexperience. 
Cuorr-boy.—There is a good time coming for yonr class, but 
we fear not till long after you have done singing treble. 
Gisps.—We believe Miss Wells, Madame Lascelles, Mr. Coates, 
and Mr. Weiss, form the Foundling professional Choir. 
Mendelsrohn's “ I waited for the Lord,” was sung recently 
by the children (girls)! 
A. Z.—We know nothing of the musical arrangements of Christ 
Church, Clapham. There have been notices in the papers 
of incense, banners, &c., but we do not remember to have 
seen anything of the music. 
Puecentor..—We would rather not recommend any Church as 
a standard. There are services to be heard to suit any 
taste—bad or good—in the churches of the Establishment. 
There is an extraordinary service Westward, if not of—on 
the confines of—the Church of England, where with many 
candles illuminating more flowers, Chants Anglican, Chants 
Gregorian, and chants unnamed and unnameable, are to be 
heard, supplemented by opera and oratorio music, blended 
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Payable in advance. 
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or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fieet-strert, Lonpoy. E.C. 
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*,.* The “Orchestra” may also be obtained of 
Mr. J. Surman, 9, Exeter Hall, Strand. 
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Signor Badia is at present in Paris. 


A new tenor has cropped up in Marseilles, twenty- 
three years old. 





Mr. Augustus Harris has had an enthusiastic 
greeting in Madrid for his ability in mounting the 
“ Africaine.” 


A young singer has made a great sensation at 
Pesth, singing in “ Dinorah” for the benefit of a 
college euphonously called Munkacs. 


The first concert of Carlotta Patti’s party has been 
given at Berlin with great success. Despite the 
animadversions of the German art-papers, the Ger- 
man public admire Carlotta. 


We regret to hear that Mr. W. Harrison has 
had another relapse, and the greatest care has to 
be taken of him to prevent serious consequences 
ensuing. 


Mr. Stephen Henry Bradbury, so well and 
favourably known by his pseudonym of “ Quallon,” 
has a new and interesting volume of Poems in the 
Press, which will be published, in the course of 
November, by Messrs. Moxon. 


Messrs. Moxon & Co. will publish, early next 
month, a volume of Poems by the late E. J. Arm- 
strong, Esq., President of the Undergraduate 
Philosophical Society, and formerly a distin- 
guished member of the College Historical Society, 
at the special request of which societies the poems 
are printed. 


Mr. Balfe is again at Biarritz, France, the 
cholera being too prevalent in Spain to allow of 
his intended séjour with his son-in-law, the Duke 
of Frias. Mr. Balfe is rapidly progressing with 
his new comic opera, and will return to his place 
in Hertfordshire, Roney Abbey, about the Ist of 
December. 


Among the many deaths in the world of music 
which have lately occurred, that of Henri Wilhelm 
Ernst, the violinist, has a pre-eminence of sadness 
about it. He died in Nice, the 8th inst., at the 
comparatively early age of 51. Some details of 
his career are given by M. Fétis, which we shall 
venture to extract and translate next week. 


Mr. Frederick Edward Walker, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, was married at St. Pancras on the 12th 
inst. to Miss Ellen Louise Hanshaw. We may 
perhaps be excused for asking, in the language of 
Tennyson, what 


‘The sweet little wife of the singer said, 
On the day that followed the day she was wed!” 


Nothing, we are sure, but was tender and nice, and 
worthy of her excellent bridegroom our good friend. 





Atan extraordinary general meeting of the Royal 
Society of Musicians of Great Britain, on Wednes- 
day, a most important reform was made in its con- 
stitution, by confirming an alteration in the laws 
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music as a profession are now eligible to become 
members. The present members deserve congra+ 
tulation for recognising the just claims which 
ladies have to be entitled to the advantages 
which, until now, have been usurped by the 
gentlemen of the profession; and if the amalga- 
mation of the Royal Society of Female Musicians 
with this Society now takes place—and we believe 
they are anxious and willing that it should—it will 
place this institution (valuable as it has been) on 
a much higher footing in the estimation of the 
musical profession, and decidedly more deserving 
of public support, which it is obliged, by the large 
number of claimants on its funds, to continually 
appeal to. 





It is with a regret that seems at the same time 
almost uncharitable, for he suffered much—that 
we have to announce the death of Signor Giuglini. 
The lamented tenor succumbed last week to the 
malady which had afflicted him at Fano, where he 
was in strict retirement. In him the old school of 
Italian tenors dies out, and it is next to an impos- 
sible achievement to point to Giuglini’s successor. 
He could number by thousands the crowds whom 
his sweet voice delighted; his death will bring 
back with a sad sense the memory of that voice 
as it gave out the pathetic beauty of Gennaro and 
Manrico and Edgardo, and thrilled enraptured ears. 





We refer with considerable pleasure, in hearing of 
so good a design, to our advertising columns, where 
will be found a statement of the proposal to found a 
memorial fund to the memory of the late Wallace. 
The object is all the better as the family of the 
lamented composer have suffered by his death in 
more than one way. The American war, and the 
failure of certain speculations, caused a reverse in 
Wallace’s fortune, and his wife and children are 
inadequately provided for. We do not question that 
the energy thrown into the scheme by the gentlemen 
whose names head the fund will bear full fruition 
in a handsome sum for the widow and orphans. 





We have received a photograph of the late Premier 
from Messrs. W. Walker and Sons, of 64, Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, which is not only infinitely 
superior to any photoghaphs of Lord Palmerston we 
have yet seen, but from its fidelity to nature, the 
effective pose, the brilliancy of the printing and the 
beauty of the tones, may fairly rank as a work of 
art. Messrs. Walker have also published some 
Binographs and Triptographs of popular actors, 
actresses, and literary celebrities, which are won- 
derful productions; where a lady is staring with 
astonishment at the vision of her double, or an actor 
is gazing at himself in three characters in the same 
carte. The one of Miss Kate Terry is especially 
pleasing and effective. 





The following is a short synopsis of Liszt’s 
oratorio “St. Elizabeth:”—In the first part the 
arrival of Elizabeth from Hungary is described. 
She as well as her intended husband, Landgraf 
Ludwig, are in the beginning of their youth. The 
little bride is greeted by the chorus, and embraced 
by the father of Ludwig, Landgraf Hermann, and 
is delivered to him by an Hungarian magnate. 
Iludwig shows her the country which will belong 
to her, and both associate with a party of children 
who welcome them by a merry song. In the next 
scene both are grown up and married. Ludwig is 
the regent of the country; he comes home from 
hunting, and sings a merry hunting song. At 
this moment he sees a person going down the 
path from the castle through the green bushes. 
He recognizes Elizabeth, who is frightened when 
he calls her. ‘Why are you frightened and em- 
barrassed?” he asks. 
alswer, since she knows that the Landgraf has 
forbidden her to do what she is just doing, to wit, 


to carry food to the poor. He wants to see what 


she carries under her cloak, and opens the cloak, 


When the food has been changed by a miracle 
At the same time a halo of glory sur- 
rounds the head of Elizabeth, and the angels sing 
chorus of jubilation, “The Lord has done a 


Into roses, 


She does not want to 


miracle!” The next scene is laid several years 
later. The Landgraf takes leave of his wife 
because he has to go to the holy land on a crusade. 
The expressions of sorrow on the part of Elizabeth 
are drowned in the warlike songs of the warriors 
and knights. Then follows a scene in which the 
mother of the Landgraf, a hard-hearted woman, 
informs his vassals that her son had fallen in the 
crusade, and that she is the lawful heir to 
the crown. She orders the “seneschal” to drive 
Elizabeth and her children from the country, when 
in the same moment these enter crying and sob- 
bing. She nad come to find consolation, but she 
is ordered to leave forthwith. She prays in vain 
to be allowed to stay a little longer, since a thun- 
derstorm is threatening; she is expelled. But 
now comes the punishment. The thunderstorm 
commences and rages; the castle is struck by 
lightning and burnt down. In the last part Eli- 
zabeth is at the end of her days. Although her 
children have been stolen from her, she praises 
God for his mercy, and lives in pious exercises in 
ahut. The poor come to her, and pray to her as 
asaint. She offers them her cloak and her last 
piece of bread. Soon she is freed from earthly 
sorrows. Death approaches her, while the angels 
greet the ascension of her soul to heaven. The 
last part consists of the funeral of the saint. 





THE ROBIN’S REQUIEM. 


{An incident at the funeral of Vincent Wattace, in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, 23rd October, 1865.] 





1. 
We stood by the minstrel’s grave 
Silently saying farewell, 
For we loved him, and loved his song 
That long melodious fell ; 
On the chords of our life he touched— 
Our hearts to his music set-— 
A music our pleasure and pain 
Will take for their language yet ; 
But now no tribute of song 
From quivering lips would come, 
And all we had for the master’s dirge 
Was a silence too cold and dumb! 
Till a wee robin flew 
To a spray hanging near, 
“ Nunc dimittis” he sang 
O’er the minstrel’s bier ! 
Il. 
And it was but a fitting mass 
The robin so sweetly gave, 
For our master loved Nature well 
From cradle unto grave. 
He sought for his fancies fine 
By the far Mosquito shore, 
From the Andes—plains of palms — 
From ruined lands of yore. 
As he lived so our minstrel died, 
On a grand old mountain steep, 
The wild wind carried his latest sigh, 
And the red sun saw him to sleep ! 
So Romance o’er his life 
Her sweet influence flung, 
And in death ’twas a bird 
His requiem sung ! 
i, F, 
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THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY ORGAN. 








Ata recent meeting of the Dean and Cuaprer of 
Westminster the report of Mr. Hitt, the celebrated 
organ builder, was taken into consideration. Mr. 
Hix has lately added the pneumatic touch to the 
instrument, for which no doubt he tendered esti- 
mates, which of course have been duly carried out, 
the result of his work being sufficiently satisfactory 
to warrant the Cuarrer in ordering an audit of his 
accounts. But an unexpected call has been made 
on the capitulary funds in consequence of this im- 
provement, and it is this call which has placed the 
dignitaries in a difficulty. The organ as it stood was 
effectually ‘‘ blown” by two of the church servants 
—twice daily, Sunday and weekday—for an annual 
salary of 100s. (one hundred shillings) each—ob- 





devote to such a purpose. But they have been 
shocked by the intelligence that the new (or 
pneumatic) touch requires wind, and that another 
blower will be requisite; and they have not yet 
been able to find courage or precedent to sink a 
sum of money sufficient to endow another five- 
pound-a-year office. We believe that the matter 
has been referred to the Sus-pEAN and the Arcu- 
DEACON of Westminster, though these functionaries 
are hardly likely to agree: hic holding that they 
ought to have blowers cheaper by taking a quantity; 
ille, that having been able to raise the wind lately 
by an abundance of christenings, marriages, and 
funerals—the last funeral a loss to all the world 
outside the Jerusalem Chamber—they ought not 
to reduce their tariff; both agreeing, however, in 
the policy of avoiding greater disbursement. We 
understand that hydraulic machinery has been 
suggested, but the Precinct water can’t do it, and 
the Chelsea water must be paid for; while the 
senior minor canon recommends supplementing 
the energies of the two existing officials with 
beer up to the required point. Of course no 
suggestion from such a quarter will be attended 
to by the Cuaprer. We trust, however, they will 
find a means of overcoming the difficulty, and we 
shall be happy, if the Cuaprer wish it, to send 


one of our reporters to their next meeting. 
idee 


DIFFUSION OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 





In no respect has the musical public of late 
years been more benefited than by the publication 
of classical music in a cheap form. The original 
inventor of octavo editions of folio oratorios, and 
one portable volume edition of two and three 
portly volumes of theoritical science has truly con- 
ferred a lasting advantage on the dilletanti of 
England; and whether the ingenious thought first 
rose up in the brain of Mr. Surman, Mr. Nove.io, 
or Mr. Rospert Cocks, is a matter of no real im- 
portance seeing that in Paris, Vienna, Leipsic, 
Mayence, and other continental capitals the prac- 
tice is as old as the hills—a practice which has 
much contributed to the general knowledge of 
good music on the Continent. Knowledge is said 
to be a rich and blessed possession, and musical 
knowledge, without doubt, adds much to the 
treasury of man’s happiness. The attainment of 
musical knowledge by means of professorial or tu- 
torial superintendence is oftentimes too expensive 
and too much of a tax on time to persons of a ma- 
ture age, engaged as most are in the activities of 
commercial or professional life. But with good 
books at hand, and at a price within the command 
of a moderately-filled pocket, it is very easy for 
any enthusiast in music to acquire a useful and 
creditable knowledge of the art, as well also as 
some glimpses of music as a science through the 
many good works now awaiting the patronage of 
the public. The first step to real knowledge is 
the perception of the difference between good and 
bad, the gulf between truth and falsehood. In 
this respeet the public are growing wiser day by 
day. The best music that was ever written is 
before the amateur in all sorts of shapes in every 
possible rival edition. An acquaintance with 
music of this kind must lead to correct knowledge 
—a knowledge of double value and importance in 
comparison with that arising from mere familiarity 
with music of second-rate character and of no 
abiding stay. The constant hearing of musio 
must necessarily lead to increase of perception 
and taste, but in the process of self-education 
nothing more contributes to a real taking hold of 
the art than the possession of a good musical 
library and a sincere determination to achieve a 
certain knowledge of its contents. Evening con- 
certs, social glee parties, private choral societies 
are healthy atmospheres to breathe in, but without 
some solid and substantial food in the shape of 
quiet study and faithful practice at home these 
reunions are only so many beginnings without 
ends—the unvarying tramp round the mill. 

An advanced acquaintance with music tends to 
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of the artist. The student knows he has more to! 
learn—he perceives the value of a guide, and feels | 
he is now able to profit with certainty and celerity 
from example. He readily admits that without 
the artist there would never be the teacher, and} 
that the existence and progress of the one is in- 
separably bound up with the life and well-being 
of the other. The teacher will ripen and bring to 
maturity the seed that has been sown; the artist 
is as the sun pouring down light and heat upon 
the vineyard, encouraging and strengthening the 
labourers therein. 

In the progressive studies of the amateur| 
nothing so much conduces to the reception of 
sound knowledge and the appreciation of the | 
beautiful and the true as looking at one thing at | 
atime. Isit the song? Is it the knowledge of | 
the aria, the cavatina, the rondo, the chanson, the | 
ballad, the Lied that is desired? This branch of 
art teems with artistic life—the genius and work 
of centuries are now brought to bear upon the 
vocal solo, however large, however small the ex- 
ample. ‘Through the agency of the new Subscrip- 
tion System, recently instituted by Messrs. 
Cramer & Co., it is within the means of any 
amateur to possess himself or herself of the 
thoughts and inspirations of every composer that 
has aided in the advance and perfection of this 
form of composition. A single subscription of one 
guinea will put the amateur in immediate posses- 
sion of all the finest songs HAENDEL ever wrote, and 
all that any student need work over. A single 
guinea will purchase all of Mozarr’s and Haypn’s, 
nay, considering only the most popular and de- 








sirable songs of these composers, the collection 
could be attained at a less outlay. So with the 
songs of Beernoven, Weser, Sponr, MEYERBEER, 
MENDELSSOHN, CHERUBINI, Rossrn1, GouNOoD, 
Hatevy, Scuupert, SchumanN—a few golden 
coins disposed of in the right direction will pro- 
duce a library of vocal solo music of the utmost 
value for culture, of the highest importance for 
the preservation and direction of good and right 
feeling, and forming a base upon which to stand 
and safely take a clear and certain judgment of 
the all and every part of this most interesting and 
important portion of musical art. Then there are 
the old popular ballads—the present favourites— 
the candidates for fame and patronage—all these 
should be conned over, and as many of them 
secured as denote honesty in the composer, beauty 
in the form,’ and real progress in spirit. After 
the song would follow the duet, trio, and other 
concerted movements. These from their extended 
shape, and from the unparalleled skill and refine- 
ment shown in their construction will prove of the 
highest advantage, and if studied with a resolute 
purpose and determinate resolve must elevate the 
student into an amateur of no ordinary attain- 
ments. 

To the amateurinstrumentalist—whether pianist 
or organist—this subscription society opens the 
door to the study of the music of the mind ata 
cost so small as to be altogether without parallel. 
Harnvev’s harpischord music, his overture music, 
bis choruses ; Haydn and Mozart—their pianoforte 
sonatas and arranged instrumental music; Beeth- 
oven—his sonatas, symphonies, and dramatic 
pieces. Five subscriptions would furnish a library 
which would display the entire inner life and 
individual character of all the most celebrated 
musicians of this century. The clergyman may 
provide his organist with the very best music for 
church voluntaries ; the precentor may set up his 
choir with a series of anthems for the ecclesiastical 
year; the younger portion of the community may 
revel in quadrilles, polkas, waltzes, and every 
imagined and imaginable variety of the dance. 
Perhaps in the musical history of this musical 
country never was so important and serious move 
made for the advancement of the art of music as 
this of Cramer & Co. That for which Mr. 
Novet.io some years since took unto himself such 
high credit sinks into mere insignificance in com- 
parison ; and it now remains with the public to 





“the reduced price” of the warehouser of sacred 
music, and so to use it that it may be made the 
means of greatly increased diffusion of the know- 
ledge of music throughout this country and its 
colonies. 

; fe ieatsinesda 


THE FIRST POLKA. 





Many of our older readers remember the first 
invasion of that ungraceful step which penetrated 
society from far Germany, was taken in hand by 
JuLUIEN the Great, became the rage, was caricatured 
by Leecn’s first pencil-strokes and by Doy1e in 
Punch, and in the course of time fell into disgrace, 
and has been banished the fashionable world for 
some years. Most of those who remember the origin 
of the Polka recollect the first jingly air to which it 
was set, and which ran from one end of Britain to 
the other, not only in orchestras and on pianos, 
but on those puny hand-organs which used to look 
like abbreviated cottage-pianos, and gave forth 
tinkling notes that could not be heard a dozen 
yards off. Few, however, know how the first version 
of this unmeritorious Bohemian dance ran, and how 
it was modelled into the air which should soon 
permeate the saloons :— 
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The step was known as “the Polka,” and gene- 
rally accepted as a Bohemian dance, long before it 
was footed in Bohemia, as all dances there are, to a 
national tune. The Bohemians dance to their 
Volkslieder: this measure had no Volkslied fitted to 
it. They received it in fact as a foreign dance, and 
danced it as though it were French—that is, with 
instrumental accompaniment alone. Still, as it 
became popular, it spread far and wide as the Bohe- 
mian Polka; and nobody knew anything about its 
invention until January, 1862, when a despatch 
from the Bohemian Consul in London reached the 
officials in Elbekosteletz requesting them to find out 
the inventor of the Polka, so that full light might 
be thrown on its origin. In this despatch the 
German officials were informed that the inventor 
was believed to be a girl who had lived in service in 
Elbeteinitz about the year 1830 (she must have been 
rather an old girl in 62), and was supposed to reside 
now in the village of Konotopy. Considering that the 
Consul furnished these particulars from London he 
seemed pretty well posted up in his subject. He 
now required that the girl should be produced, and 
a credible witness to vouch for the truth of her 
statements. Instantly inquiries were set on foot, 
not only by the governmental officials but also by 
the Church! Fancy the Church setting its immense 
machinery at work to find out the first young lady 
who danced the polka! But neither the temporal 
nor the spiritual powers could discover anything 
until quite lately, when some Bohemian burgomaster 
laid all the proceedings before the Consul in Eng- 
land. 

The inventor does still live in Konotopy, is a 
young maiden sixty years old, is named Anna 
Siezax, and has four children. In 1830, as she 
was in the service of Citizen KiascuTErsxy, she 
fell singing and dancing one summer afternoon 
until a certain school teacher, JoserpH NeRvupa, 
passing idly by, stopped to watch her, and noted 
the extempore tune on paper. The next Sunday, 





and village girls who were proposing a dance, it 
struck him that he might for a novelty bring out 


Anna SLEzAk’s extempore step. It was taken up 
with acclamation, and travelled thence slowly to 
other villages and towns; but in the earlier half 
of the century transit was a slow process in 
Bohemia, and the dance took five years to get to 
Prague. By this time it was known as the 
* Pulka,” from the Bohemian word pulka, meaning 
a half—probably on account of the half steps, 
Four years afterwards witnessed it adopted by a 
music band under Kapellmeister PERGLER, who 
brought it to Vienna, where new music and dances 
are sure to be welcome; and in 1840 the dancer 
Raat, from Prague, danced it as the Bohemian 
Polka on the stage of the Odéon in Paris, whence 
it rapidly spread until it had overrun all Europe, 
with certain modifications, and set the civilised 
world mad to dance it, as our older dancers very 
well know. 





MADAME CARADORI-ALLAN. 





This celebrated vocalist, whose recent death was 
recorded in our last number, was the daughter of 
Baron vE Munck, by his wife Caraport of Pe- 
tersburgh. The Carapori known to us was born 
at Milan, at the very close of the last century, and 
was introduced to an English audience through 
the exertions of Count St. Anronto, during the 
management of Her Majesty’s Theatre by the 
well-known Mr. Esrers. Caraport is the link be- 
tween CAMPORESE and SontaaG; the last of her 
race, standing between the old and new Italian 
school, both of which may now be considered as 
swallowed up by that stronger thing—the French. 
She came to England in the year 1822, and made 
her début in the character of Cherubino, in the 
“‘ Nozze di Figaro.” She was encored in the two 
songs, “‘ Voi che sapete,” and the “ Non so piv cosa 
son ;”’ and by her remarkable personation of that 
character she at once established herself. For the 
season of 1822 she received from Mr. Esrers £300; 
for 1823, £400; for 1824, £500; for 1825, £400; 
for 1826, £700: and for 1827, £1,200. After this 
it is needless to say that she became a leading 
favourite, exciting a permanent interest, and was 
engaged at the Philharmonic and Ancient Con- 
certs, and all the grand Festivals. In 1825, the 
year of the first production of MzyERBrEEr’s “JI 
Crociato in Egitto,”’ Carapori represented the cha- 
racter of Palmida—the heroine—evincing a power 
which took the whole house by surprise, although 
placed in immediate juxtaposition with the mar- 
vellous cadences of VELLUTI—extemporaneous 
demonstrations—which, it is remembered, threw 
the house into a state of “frantic delight.” 
CaRapori was the CLarissA HaRLowsE of opera 
singers, for all writers record she was perfect and 
without fault. It was the remark of a celebrated 
vocalist of the last century, that out of the 
hundred parts necessary to make an accomplished 
vocalist, ninety-nine consisted in the voice! Now 
amongst these ninety-nine fragments there was 
with Caraporr something wanting, something 
more to be desired; and that want consisted in 
quantity of tone. The tone always pleased, but 
it never astonished; it was sweet, but not strong. 
She had a pretty face; her manner was marked 
by the modest reserve of the lady, combined with 
the dignity of the artist, and these feelings per- 
vaded even her dress—she was never over oF 
under, but always well dressed. On her rising to 
sing everybody was sure of being delighted, and 
willing to be surprised: the delight was certain, 
but the surprise was wanting. It was not because 
she wanted any qualification whatever of a great 
singer—her tone was perfect, her finish irre- 
proachable, her conception appropriate and right, 
her taste excellent, her perception far above 
mediocrity, her expression true, her acting un- 
assuming, and at onc interesting from the grace 
and elegance of her person and appearance ; but 
she never fairly entranced her audience. She 
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in breadth of tone and in the interpretation of the 
deeper passions she failed to excite enthusiasm. 
It must be remembered however that she stood 
petween Pasta and MALIBRAN ; and the amazing 
powers of the one, and the transcendant qualities of 
the other, threw into the shade the judicious conduct 
of voice and the chaste and elegant style of execu- 
tion which marked the school of Carnaport. She 
was perfect mistress of vocalisation, and could sing 
anything. At the first performance of the great 
Choral Symphohy of BeErHoven—conducted by Sir 
Grorce Suart in the year 1825—Canaporr under- 
took the prima soprano, as she also did at the first 
performance of MENDELSSOHN’S “ Elijah,” at Bir- 
mingham. Both of these parts were however quite 
beyond her powers, her voice being a mezzo. At the 
Hirxpan Commemoration held in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1835, Caraporr’s singing of the aria in 
Haypy’s “« Creation,” ** With verdure clad,” was con- 
sidered one of her happiest inspirations; indeed, it 
was thought to be the gem“of;the Festival so far as 
respected solo singing. 

At the Manchester Festival, 1836—ever to be 
remembered as being the death-blow of the highly- 
gifted MaALIBRAN—CARADORI was one of the prin- 
cipal vocalists, and her anxiety to satisfy the 
public on that occasion, it is said, led in no small 
degree to the immediate illness which so speedily 
carried off this illustrious and never-to-be forgotten 
artist. These two great singers were appointed to 
sing the grand duet from “ Semiramide,” and 
Ma.iBray, being in a delicate state of health and 
wearied from over-exertion, wished to avoid the 
excitement of a cadence; and conferring with 
CarapDorI upon the point, it was mutually agreed 
there should be no cadence. But at the close of 
the duet Carapori, whether from habit, inad- 
vertence, or forgetfulness, started off with a 
brilliant cadence. Matripran gave her one look, 
and instantly accepted the fatal challenge, pouring 
forth a stream of melody unparalleled for its intel- 
lectual character, and prodigious for its strength 
and intensity. It was truly the song of the swan. 
Nature gave way, and not many hours after 
MALIBRAN was no more. 

It is now nearly twenty years since CARADORI- 
AuLaN retired from the activities of professional 
life. She had long lived in this country, and was 
married to Mr. ALLAN, whose correct habits and 
gentlemanly manners are well known to most of 
our professional readers. 








FRANCE. 


Paris, Oct..24th. 

Thave just come to the conclusion that I am 
the most unfortunate of all the staff on The 
Orchestra.* Jugez vous méme. You, who live in 
London, can always, when you have a dull week, 
start off to some suburban theatre, or to some 
amusing soirée, a compte rendu of which you give 
to your readers, who generally know one person 
or other interested in the affair, and so find 
everything satisfactory. My German colleague 
who has read deeply, is well versed in musical 
lore, and is (seriously) an érudit, can give you 
well-written and conscientious accounts of musical 
performances, the effect of which, notwithstanding 
M. Pasdeloup’s energetic efforts, are almost un- 
known in our city. Povero mio has none of these 
advantages. He can but chatter. The fact that 
M. Gueymard gave a B natural the other night in 
“Roland” would not interest your readers, for 
they don’t know M. Gueymard and didn’t hear 
him, and a B natural in print is not very effective. 
Suppose I go to the Thédtre Impérial Montmartre, 
and tell you that I have seen “ Les Deus Scewrs,” 
and that M. de Ja Tant-va-la-Cruche-a-L’Eau is a 
first-rate jewne premier, you and your subscribers 
Would be unmoved. What can I tell you that has 
not already been told about the eternal “ Afri- 
caine” and “Roland” at the opera; and “ Les 
Porcherons” at the Opéra Comique; and Malle. 
Nillsen and her success at the Lyrique? The 





“Bb remark which proves our correspondent doesn’t know us 


fact is that I am engaged to write a weekly 
account of “ Musical doings” in Paris and I have 
none to write about. Why doesn’t somebody do 
something, and save us from this awful dearth ? 
Even our corner of the Boulevard has become 
hideous. We suck parasol handles hollowed out 
and stuffed with camphor (supposed to be an 
efficient preventive against cholera, but isn’t), 
and accost each other savagely with “Quoi de 
nouveau ?’ The other answers sadly “ Rien’’; 


, No. 1 grunts and moves on, and we take solitary 


“constitutionnels” on the Boulevard and go to 
bed in an improper state of mind. There is 
really nothing doing, cher rédacteur, and as I don’t 
like inventing news, I fear that my letter will be 
more like a collection of entrefilets than a corre- 
spondence worthy of your journal distingué. I can 
however, record one event: the great success of 
Mdlle. Grossi at the Italiens. She has played 
Orsini in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” Maddalena in “ Rigo- 
letto,” and Azucena in “Il Trovatore;” and in 
these three parts has proved herself a thorough 
artist, and perfectly competent to hold her post 
as primo contralto of our Italian theatre. Mdme. 
de la Grange made her rentrée as Gilda in “ Rigo- 
letto,” and sang with more voice and greater 
success than last year. She was really fine in the 
quartetto of the last act. M. Selva was a capital 
Sparafucite. Delle Sedie (Rigoletto), a great artist 
with but a small voice, had the honours of the 
soirée. His two great scenes ‘Cortigiani” and 
the allegro of the duet “Si Vendetta” were sung 
and acted with all the energy which make this 
gentleman rank among the artistes distingués of 
the present generation. M. Fraschini as the 
Duke was everything that could be desired. Of 
M. Nicolini, who played Manrico in the “ Trova- 
tore,” but little may be said. Under his own 
name M. Nicolas, he made his first appearance at 
the Opéra Comique some seven or eight years ago, 
and was judged incapable. Since that time he 
has been in Italy, and has acquired some ex- 
perience as a singer; but as three things are 
required from an artist: voice, gesture, and 
physiognomy—and he appears to have very false 
ideas of the two last qualifications—he would do 
well to pay some attention to the necessary 
means for acquiring them, and he may become a 
real dramatic singer at some future time. But 
with all this we have been “over-Verdi’d” since 
the beginning of the season, and would like to 
hear some news of our favourite. We want our 
Linda, and Norina, and many other of our pets of 
last year. Voyons, Mdlle. Patti, “stage waits.” 

Now for the on dits. Duprez’ opera is to be 
given irrévocablement to-night. I have my 
ticket in my pocket, and hug it affectionately as 
I write ; and “though ’twere ten thousand mile, 
my dear,’’ I mean to be present, and enjoy myself 
in this oasis of our musical desert. If the “ first’ 
does really come off, I will send you a note at 
once. 

We have had anewopera at the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
signed by an honoured name—Albert Grisar. It 
forms part of the catalogue of what we call here 
“ pieces 2 femmes,” and is completely stupid as far 
as the poem is concerned; but the music is so 
charming, that in thinking of the composer we 
cannot help saying “ Que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galére.’ Monsieur Grisar, who has composed 
“‘ Les Porcherons,” ‘‘ Gilles Ravisseur,” “ La Chatte,” 
“ Bonsoir, Monsieur Pamtalon,”” and many other 
sterling works, is not in his place at the Bouffes. 
I am happy to be able to announce that the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale has, in a few wéll-written 
lines, paid a proper tribute to the memory of Mr, 
Vincent Wallace. A complete notice of his life is 
to appear in the same paper shortly. I notice this 
particularly, for the writer of this letter had the 
misfortune to displease the proprietors of the 
journal by an account he gave of “ L’Africaine,” 
and they have taken every opportunity of “going 
in” at any and everybody connected with The 
Orchestra ever since, and it is pleasant to see them 
coming back to a better feeling, and “rendering 





] unto Cesar the things which are Cusar’s,” 





I have also to announce the death of Rouviire, 
the tragedian, the only French Hamlet, exception 
made in favour of M. Fechter, of course. M. 
Dupeuty, dramatic author, is also deceased. 
Found: a tenor. This remarkable event took 
place at Marseilles. An ex-dpicier, with an ut de 
poitrine and two octaves of real voice, has 
astonished the public in ‘‘ Guillaume Tell.” He is 
only twenty-three years old, has a good physique, 
and, when he has washed away the last traces of 
moist sugar and lamp-oil from his hands, will 
present himself as well as any other man. He 
is not a pupil of the Conservatoire, but has studied 
for the last year or so under the direction of M. 
Grosset, one of the professors of that institution. 

To conclude: at the Thédtre Lyrique M. Barthe’s 
opera “La Fiancée d’Abydos” is rehearsed daily. 
The cast includes the names of Mdme. Miolan- 
Carvalho, MM. Monjauze, Ismaél, and Pons (a 
débutant). This opera, originally in three acts, is 
now enlarged to four, and the manager spares 
nothing either in cast or mise-en-sctne to give it 
every chance of success. At the Théftre-Frangais 
we are to have ‘‘ Henriette,” by M. de Goncourt. 
M. Delaunay having refused one of the principal 
parts, a new comer from Rouen, whose name I 
forget, has been engaged especially. A comedy, in 
three acts, by Emile Angier, with Got for principal 
interpreter, is also in rehearsal. At the Odéon I 
hear of a piece by Alfred de Musset, and another by 
Georges Sand; and at the Vaudeville a comedy by 
Sardon is in preparation. Victor Hugo’s dramas 
“ Ernani,” “Le Rot s’amuse” (‘* Rigoletto”), and 
“Ruy Blas” will be presented, it is said, at the 
Porte St. Martin this season; all these things are 
but promises, and, en attendant, we look out for the 
winter; and until it comes we still walk about on 
the Boulevard with our camphor apparatus between 
our lips, and still exchange the dreary watchword 
“Quoi de nouveau?” and the other man still an- 
swers ‘' Rien /” 








AMERIOA. 





New York, Oct. 7. 

The production of Petrella’s opera, ‘ Jone,” 
attracted a very large and brilliant audience last 
Monday uight. The house was so full, indeed, that 
the unusual announcement was posted outside 
“Standing room only.” Such large audiences 
clearly indicate the deep interest which the public 
take in operatic music, when the company is worthy 
of its favour. The cast of ‘* Jone” was very strong ; 
all the artists were recognized favourites, with the 
exception of one, Mdlle. Enrichetta Bosisio, who 
tried her strength last night against the critical 
judgment of our musical circles. 

* Tone” is a very noisy opera; it is a perpetual 
flurry from the beginning to the end. Everybody is 
troubled, but none of them have ‘‘a silent sorrow,” 
or all shout out their griefs in the public highway, 
but are unobserved where others are shouting too, 
Petrella is a noisier and weaker style of Verdi, an 
imitator without his genius. There is literally not 
one clear, straight-forward melody in the work. 
Very many small but good phrases are found, but 
they have hardly formed into shape before the com- 
poser diverges, cuts up the thought, whittles it down 
to a skeleton, which nobody cares for, and then goes 
the same routine immediately. There are, of course, 
redeeming points, but they bear but little comparison 
to the whole work. There is some good music in the 
third act, especially the “dead march,” and for 
immensity of effect, so far as outspoken volume of 
sound is concerned, we have rarely heard anything 
louder and more tumultuous than the finale to the 
third act. It seemed, however, to delight the 
audience, who shouted and “ bravoed " till they were 
hoarse, and all the artists had been recalled before 
the curtain a second time. This was the great suc- 
cess of the opera. 

The sanguine friends of the management must 
have been disappointed with the debutante at first, 
for Mdlle. Bosisio made but little impression in the 
two first acts. She, however, aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the audience somewhat in the third and 





fourth acts, She is decidedly handsome, well formed 
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and intercesting—strong points in her favour. She 
bears herself well and is a good acti‘ess—ai little too 
demonstrative perhaps—and her voice is of that 


material from which a brilliant singer can be made. 
Her upper notes, when tasked much, are rather 
harsh—the result more of a faulty method than of 
the voice itself, and which can be overcome by a 
little judicious study, as her intonation is already 
true. Bosisio is one of those artists who are forced 


by circumstances too early upon the stage. She 
seems to have received a good dramatic education, 
Dut the delicate and intelligent culture of the voice 
All the graces of the 
vocal art so necessary to all classes of music and to 


has been sadly neglected. 


Italian opera particularly, were either cast aside as 
being of less importance than the production of a 
great body of emphatic sound or have not been 
included in her study. To sum up her style in a 
word, it is raw. 

Mazzoleni’'s re-appearance was the signal for a 
burst of applause, long continued, and of the 
most enthusiastic character. He is evidently 
warmly appreciated by the New York public. 
Miss Adelaide Phillips, Signori Bellini and Anto- 
nucci were respectively excellent. The orches- 
tration was most brilliantly played, and its many 
delicate effects were carried out conscientiously. 
The chorus, too, was most excellent, and we have 
rarely heard the ensemble pieces given with more 
accuracy, force, and spirit. Some of the scenery 
was singularly original. The grand street in 
Pompeii, for instance, cannot fail to recall to the 
classic traveller the well remembered localities of 
that disinterred city. He will recognise those 
ancient gable roofs, together with the graceful 
cathedral spires rising up in the heathen heavens, 
and dedicated of course, to heathen gods! 





THE “AFRICAINE” LIBRETTO. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir.—After your elaborate analysis of the English 
libretto of the ‘ Africaine,” and the damning in- 
stances of unintelligibility and silliness quoted by 
you, will it be believed that many of your contem- 
poraries give credit to Mr. Kenney for his work? 
The Daily Telegraph has an eulogium which sounds 
very like irony, and actually brings an original and 
a translated passage in comparison. The French 
quoted is in the Alexandrine measure as follows :— 
* Jai vu, nobles seigneurs, rouler dans les abimes 

Notre chef, nos soldats ... curs vaillants et 

sublimes, 

Frémissant de colére, au moment de mourir, 

D'apercevoir de loin, sans l’avoir pu franchir, 

Ce géant de la mer, ce Cap de la Tempéte, 

Du pied touchant le gouffre et le ciel de sa téte. 

J'ai gravi ces rochers et ce sol ignoré 

Ov nul Européen encor n’a pénétré. 

Que de fois ces déserts et ces rives sauvages, 

Ces récifs dangereux et ces nouvelles plages ...” 
Here the verse is, if not exalted poetry, at least 
flowing, and each line carries its own interpretation. 
Mr. Kenney follows with his translation—au pied de 
la lettre and such measure! Here it is, shovelled 
out of the dictionary :— 

‘* These eyes, most noble lords, have seen by waves 

Engulphed our chief, our troops, most valiant 

hearts, 

Sublime in danger, paling with rage not fear, 

When in the grasp of death their eyes beheld 

Afar darkly looming the cape in vain 

They strove to clear—the giant Cape of Tempests, 

With feet plung’d deep in the abyss, and head 

Reared to the heavens. That scarp'd rock I’ve 

climbed, 

Trod that soil unexplor’d, where son of Europe 

Yet food had never set. Ah, how oft, 

All these regions deserted, lone, wild, rugged 

Rocks fraught with death, and shores so strange 

of aspect—”’ 
This the Telegraph quotes and admires for the 
‘fidelity in translation!" If this be fidelity give 
me infidelity and graceful verse. The Telegraph 
calls it blank verse, and blank enough it is, 
especially lines as 
‘* Afar darkly looming the cape in vain,” 

and 

** All these regions, deserted, lone, wild, rugged.” 
The blankness of lines like these has never been 
equalled by the Poet Close himself. 








But it is fair to hear Mr. Kenney on the subject, 
as he speaks from a preface to his libretto. 

“ Unwillingly the translator of this libretto in- 
trudes himself in this notice, but in justice to his 
intentions—which being good, he fears may be in 
danger—he here begs the critical reader to regard 
the form in which he has thrown the recitative 
portions of this book not as the measure of his 
capacity to write blank verse when perfectly un- 
fettered, but as the expression of a desire to see the 
recitative in an English opera book take that form 
familiar to our poetical stage plays, instead of 
clothing itself in the twelve-syllable line adopted by 
the French as their heroic verse, but foreign to our 
tastes and habits.” 

Mr. Kenney niodestly hopes that stuff like the 
foregoing is in ‘the form familiar to our poetical 
stage plays!” Familiar to Shakespeare perhaps, or 
Milton! Mr. Kenney is not too humble in the 
estimation of his own capacity. But I fancy our 
stage-poets would have been rather overcome if they 
had conceived such a gigantic idea as “ Afar darkly 
looming the cape in vain,” or ‘* With silver to fleck.” 
Perhaps however Mr. Kenney was thinking of Tupper, 
who is also a stage-poet, 

‘*To the rhythm of this twelve-syllable line, as 
broken mostly into trisyllabic measures, the com- 
poser has adapted his declamatory music, and it is 
the difficulty of reconciling a line composed chiefly 
of iambics—as the English blank verse—to a tri- 
syllabic rhythm, which has mainly stood in the way 
of accomplishing the task with even the moderate 
success the translator had hoped and wished for, as 
some of his lines, he is painfully aware, are scarcely 
to be scanned by the finger.” 

It’s some comfort Mr. Kenney admits they are 
not to be scanned by the finger, though I fail to see 
why they should not be. ‘‘ Because of the music,” 
Mr. Kenney will say. Fudge! As if he took the 
music into account at all in changing dodekasyllabic 
lines into dekasyllabic ones! Why, sir, if he re- 
garded the music would he not be effectnally hindered 
at the very outset? How can twelve go into ten? 
how triplets into iambics? But what shall we say 
of Mr. Kenney’s excuses when it ekes out that he 
never wrote the words with regard to the music at 
all—that he had nothing to do with the musice—that 
he hammered out his translation from the French 
book and sent it to a clever musician who had the 
unenviable task of clipping and carving the notes to 
fit over Mr. Kenney’s “ engulphs” and “ scarps” 
and other barbarisms, musically regarded? So that 
the apologetic translator was as ‘ perfectly un- 
fettered’ in writing as he well could be, and the 
excuse about trisyllables and iambics falls to the 
ground, since the difficulty of adapting was not his 
but the musician's 

Mr. Kenney says in conclusion :— 

** But, with some confidence, he pleads to his 
critics for indulgence, as one who, having attempted 
a desirable thing and found it to himself well-nigh 
impracticable, was yet unwilling to forego setting a 
good example in principle, which others might follow 
with infinitely more successful results.” 

That is to say, finding himself incompetent to do a 
thing, he still persisted in going on, because some 
one else might be got to do it better. In my own 
humble opinion the merit would have been if he had 
thrown down the pen and made way for those “ others” 
of whom he speaks. And, considering that his lines 
have to be altered to enable some of the singers to 
sing them at all, and that the artists are compelled 
to solfeggiare through them, the same opinion is 
shared by many a sufferer besides, 

Yours obediently, 
Fiasco pt GRAMMAR, 





COMPOSERS AND DEBUTANTS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I fully agree with you that it is a hardship 
for débutants on the operatic stage, like Mr. W. H. 
Cummings and Miss Ida Gillies, that their first 
task on appearing on the stage should be the crea- 
tion of entirely new rolés. In Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
new work this difficulty and disadvantage, as you 
remark, must be encountered. But if this is “ hard 
lines” for the débutant, is it not equally so for the 
composer? I can put myself into Mr. Leslie’s posi- 
tion—a composer who is most anxious to have that 





can insure. You have supposed (hypothetically of 
course) that the opera fails, and have shown how 
such a disaster must affect the débutant. Let me 
assume the hypothesis that the new artist fails, do 
you not see how that circumstance affects the com- 
poser? Mr. Henry Leslie’s opera is manned by 
new hands, and it is equally precarious for him and 
them that a new work should be entrusted to those 
whose operatic career is all before them. I do not 
anticipate anything but success from ‘* Ida,” knowing 
as I do the talent of the composer ; but as 


The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agee, 


I cannot help sympathising with the risk he en- 
counters as well as the risk run by the artists, 
which you have ably depicted.—Yours obediently, 

A Composer. 
[We presupposed the hardship in the case hoth 
of artist and composer.—Eb. } 





THE “COMUS” TENOR. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Dear Srk,—Will you do me the justice to contra- 
dict a statement in one of your late publications, in 
which I read to my astonishment that Mr. George 
Perren was wasting his time in ‘‘ Comus.” 
Mr. Perren was kind enough to sing for me four 
nights only, while I was away in Scotland; he was 
not engaged for the part either this season or last: 
your humble servant, therefore, is the only person 
guilty of such waste of time, and not Mr. Perren,— 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

Oct. 26, 1865. 


SLAP-CHANG. 


WIisye Cooper. 








To the Editor of the Orchestra. 

Smm,—The other day as Chang and his friends 
were taking an airing in a cab, the weight of the 
Fychow passenger broke through the bottom of the 
cab, and left Chang on the road. He was “ gathered 
together,” however, and a telegraphic message 
having been sent to his head to know how he was, 
an answer was received in a short time that he was 
“ Rum-Bo,” a Celestial idiom, I believe, meaning all 
right. 

You can insert this notice, and may head it— 
ANOTHER OUTBREAK IN COACHIN’ CHINA! 


Which will look sensational and astonish old ladies, 
dissenting ministers, believers in Mr. Tupper, and 
other feeble races who take an interest in humanity 
at large.—Yours peripatetically, 

Your Own BonwemIan. 





FUNERAL OF MR. WALLACE. 





The last sad services were rendered the deceased 
composer on Monday last, when a number of Mr. 
Wallace’s friends followed him to the grave in 
Kensal Green. The ceremony took place at two 
o’clock, at which time the weather was much over- 
cast, and though no rain fell, the aspect of the 
cemetery under the ashen sky and the dripping 
leaves was melancholy in the extreme. As usual 
the service was read over in the chapel, and the 
body was then carried to the grave which lies on one 
of the side walks leading from the principal path. 
The chief mourners had assembled in the house of 
Mr. Wood, in Harley Street, where the body had 
been brought, and proceeded in carriages to Wal- 
lace’s resting-place in Kensal Green. 

Three sons and a nephew constituted the chief 
mourners. Around Wallace’s grave stood many 
who had been his rivals as well as admirers: there 
was the composer who had emulated him, the 
singer who had interpreted him, the critic who 
had recorded his success. One common regret at 
the loss art had received in his death blent all 
other and opposite feelings, and there was no 
man who stood over his grave but” was sorrowful 
that Wallace should be no more. The coffin bore 
a simple inscription :—“ Vincent Wallace, died 
12th October, 1865, in his fiftieth year;” and when 
the last look had heen taken at this, the body was 





full justice done to his work which experience alone 
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lowered, and Wallace was buried in a grave 
near Tom Hood's. Among those present at his 
funeral were Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mr. 
Benedict, Mr. Macfarren. Mr. Brinley Richards, 
Mr. Henry Smart, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Henry 
Leslie, Mr. Planché, Signor Lablache, Signor 
Ferrari, Mr. Osborne, M. Lemmens, Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Henry Farnie, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Cummings, 
Mr. Fielding, Mr. T. Chappell, Mr. R. Cocks, Mr. 
Hogarth, Mr. Campbell Clarke, Mr. Griineisen, 
Mr. Joseph Duggan, &c. &c. Letters were received 
from Mr. J. W. Davison of the Times and Mr. W. 
Harrison, announcing their sympathy and their 
impossibility of attending, the latter gentleman 
especially being laid up with a relapse of his 
illness. It was a tender and ominous circumstance 
that as the final words of the funeral service were 
recited over the composer’s tomb, a robin redbreast 
on a neighbouring branch burst into shrilly music, 
and sang the Jast and sweetest requiem over the 
good musician who was then being lowered to his 
final rest. 








REVIEWS. 





[Cramer & Co.] 
1, “ Rose of May.” By Henry Smarr. 
2. “When we are parted.” Words by H. Arpé. 
Music by BLUMENTHAL. 
3. “Fond Dreams of Home.” Ballad. By Wit- 
tram Power O’Donoauuge, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
4, “ My Heart is thine.’ Ballad. By the same. 


1. Mr. Henry Smart is advancing to an indepen- 
dency of style, and his little serenade to ‘‘ The Rose 
of May” is a light, simple, unaffected melody 
moving in a smooth, clear, and well-intentioned 
manner, dressed with an accompaniment neat, facile, 
and well developed. Much discipline has done its 
work, and unremitting attention is fast leading him 
to practical perfection. 

2. The poet and musician present themselves 
in this song in force of emotion and not by 
virtue of either talent or merit. “Parting” is a 
theme that deals with the passionate, the misty, 
and the transcendental; to which we may add the 
sombre, dark, and the miserable. There is no lack 
of the sadin this ballad and the poet is by no 
means chary of suggestions of the deepest misery, 
but the contrast side of the picture is not warm 
enough nor bright enough to relieve the scene. 
All has been pathetically discussed by Mr. Blumen- 
thal and with stunning intensity. Pity it is that 
there is not some indistinct gleam of satisfactory 
happiness which could have moved the musician 
from his field of melancholy chromatics and put 
him in more cheerful temper with respect to him- 
self and song-singing world at large. 

3, 4. The above are two additions to the innu- 
merable list of ballads, and are very fair specimens 
of their class. We presume the author could give 
a very satisfactory reason why they were written ; 
and his immediate circle of friends have perhaps 
experienced considerable pleasure from their per- 
formance; but they do not stand out sufficiently, 
we fear, to make them very great favourites of 
the public. 





[Ewer & Co.]} 


1. “Day Dreams.” Composed for the Pianoforte 
by Gzorcr B. ALLEN. 


2. “dn Indian Lullaby.” For the Pianoforte. By 
Grorce B. ALLEN. 


_ No.1 is a graceful melody in D, 6-8 time, arranged 
in the Thalberg style with arpeggios, and generally 
of that sparkling style for which Mr. Allen’s com- 
Positions are distinguished. The ‘Allegro Scherzoso” 
Will please amazingly, and the piece altogether will 
be found useful for teaching purposes. 

0. 2, An arrangement of the “ Ayah’s Lullaby,” 
for the pianoforte, which will be welcomed by those 
*ho wish the “song of the bulbul” in that shape. 
= melody reminds one slightly of an air in 

Irene.” This piece again will be found useful to 
tbe teacher, 


(Merzter & Co.] 
“ The Syren’s Dream.” Romance for the Pianoforte. 
: By Wriu1am Spark. 
A somewhat nice melody though not very original, 
arranged in a pleasing manner. Its effect, however, 
will depend entirely on the player, who is helped in 
his arduous interpretation by Dr. Spark in the 
following notice :—‘‘ The loud and soft pedals to be 
used throughout at the option and taste of the per- 
former!’? We don't admire the transition from 
E flat to C major at end of page 3, nor the way in 
which the Doctor gets back again two pages further 
on. As a whole it will form an agreeable and showy 
piece for a player of moderate execution and good 
taste, and as such it will be a welcome addition to 
the repertoire of many drawing-rooms. 





(Durr & Honason.} 

** The Believer’s March.” SoloandChorus. Written 
by James Warpett. Composed by Wu1uiaM 
Spank. 

Dr. Spark has written the above for his Leeds 
clientéle, among whom doubtless it will sell. The 
words are well meaning, but their ‘‘ sacred’’ charac- 
ter does not redeem their puerility, and the music, 
notwithstanding some show of modulation, hardly 
rises above the level of the words. But from there 
being something like a tune, admirers will be found, 
particularly in those serious families where ‘“ Vital 
Spark” and Rippon’s Tune Book are still deemed 
classical. Dr. Spark has done, and can do better 
than this: why not do his best ? 





The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for diseases 
of the heart, 67, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, was 121 
during the week. 








RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.—By special 

appointment to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

Mr. J. 8. GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments (16 years 

practically engaged in the eminent firms of Messrs. Broadweod 

and Erard). Fee, 10s. 6d. 82, St. George’s-road, Warwick- 
square, Belgravia, London. 


GRETTON’S MENUETTO 
TRIONFALE. 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 
THE AMY. WALTZ, 
J. LEVY. 


Beautifully Illustrated, 
Price Four SHILuines. 














Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


HE LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY 

Limitep (Trade-mark ‘‘Dussek & Dussek”). Manu- 

factories, 30, Lymg-street, Camden-road, and at CasTLE-ROAD, 
Kentish Town ; Orricg 1x LYMB-STRERT. 

The London Pianoforte Company manufacture for the Trade 
and the Profession a great variety of Pianofortes, which they 
send out in the very HIGHEST STATE OF PERFECTION, as 
r is Tone, Touch, and Durability. 

he Instruments manufactured by the Company must be 
ordered through Dealers or Professors, their transactions being 
entirely confined to wholesale trading. 
JOHN GEARY, General Manager. 
30, Lyme-street, Camden-road, N. 


LIST OF DEALERS SUPPLIED BY THE 
LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 
Ashton-under-Lyne oo scceeeeececeeeee Ts Newall, 
SD ere 
Birmingham oo... ccs cecece cece ee +e Adams & Beresford, 
PEPE, 
ee 
ree 
eae FF 
BOING oe wwine ov vo ne 2000 00 00 00 000s to I 
| nd OL TET . & » 
GR esac on 000050 osc 05-0000 te ae Hale & Co 
BND xn 60 04: n0'06:00 60's 06 2500'00'u> oe, 
eee 
Clifton okethd 
Dublin 

















REN E.—Govnon’s Great Opera (Retve pe 
Sapa), as performed at the Crystal Palace, now ready. 
Libretto by Hexry Farnte. Vocal and Piaro (bound and illus- 
trated, 25s. ; Piano Solo, 7a. 6d. ’ 

Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
66 AST thou seen the young day blushing?” 
J The delicious romance in Gounod’s “Tene,” as 
song by Mame. Louisa Vinning. Price 2s. 6d. In Eand €. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


66 O Handmaids of Irene.’"—The vociferously 
encored dialogue Chorus from Gouned’s ‘ Irexr,” 
for female voices. Price 2s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
66 PAIR the Rose of Love is blowing,”’—The ex- 
quisite pastoral melody from Gounod’s ‘ Inge.” 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
66 (PP RUMPET Blow!” The grand Chorus, 
always encored, from Gounod’s ‘‘ Trenz.” Price 2s, 6d. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


66 VAR greater in his lowly state!" The grand 
Air for Soprano from Gounod’s “ IngyR,” as sung by 
Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington. Price 2s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
66 iw him forth through the night.” From 
J Gounod’s “Trexe.” Described by the press as 
“the most pathetic strain in all the range of modern compo- 
sition.”” As sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. 3s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, 


HE Procession March, Solo 4s., Duet 5s. Book 
of Airs, by Catcort, Solo, 5s.; Duet, 6s.; The Valse, 
Solo, 2s. 6d. ; Duet, 3s. ; Réverie Orientale, ; Caprice, H 
Turkish Chorus, 2s. 6d. ; Greek Chorus, 2s. 6d. ; Fantaisie, by 
Krvucer, &c., &c., for Pianoforte, from Gounod's Grand Opera, 
“*TRENE.”” 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


66 T AVID Singing before Saul.” This admired 
semi-sacred Scena, by Borpsss, for all voices, in D, 
C, and B, illustrated, 8s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


66 OT all Forgot.” The lovely Ballad, as sung 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. The song of the 

season emphatically, 3s. 

Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


66 p= from my Lady’s Lattice.”’—In D 
and B. A beautiful Tenor romance, by Victor 
Mass&. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
HE SYLVAN ECHO. A very pleasing echo 
song by Masint. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


ES AVANT. Galop brillant. Fenper. 4s. 





Gr EN LUMIERE. Caprice. Nouuet. 4s. 





A PRIERE POUR TOI. 


Fewpgr. 3s. 


Bewiina BROOK. Idyll. Feuprr. 3s. 


Nocturne. 








DP™4™ ar MORN. Nower. 4s. 


QOUVENIR DE BRIGHTON.  Redowa. 


Nour. 38. 


Rowe BRILLANT. Nower. 4s. 





HE above charming New Pianoforte Com- 
positions just published. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


‘The Hymns of the Eastern Church. 





RANSLATED, witk NOTES and an INTRO- 
DUCTION, by the 


REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D., 
Wakpen oF SACKVILLE CoLLaGs. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


“The only English Versions of any part of the treasures of 
Oriental Hymnology.”” 





London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall-place, Katon-square. 


“THE MAYFAIR MISCELLANY” 


AND LADIES’ OWN REPERTOIRE, 
With which is incorporated the “‘ Musical Monthly.” 


ONTENTS OF No. 2, OCTOBER, 1865: 
Selina Sedilia. 
How a Quakeress was wooed. 
Already Dead. 
W. Vincent Wallace. 
The Days of Petrarch. 


Panama. 
The Doctor's Bridge. 





Sova :— 
THE LEAVES ARE TURNING RED, 
BY THE LATE W. VINCENT WALLACE. 
Price One Shilling. 
London :—Adams & Fran 59, Fleet-street, E.C.; Edin- 





b t—Menzies; Glasgow-—Hutcheson Campbell ; Dublin :~— 
weit Smith & Son. . 
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{ET ON HIRE the following Pianofortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and wiTHout 


: e) 
| > ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 

' ‘ 

fi i 28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut - = © -#£ -£ - Io Guineas per annum, 
1h 42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut - 15 Guineas per annum. 
| Bh 60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut - = = = + 20 Guineas per annum. 
A 

aii Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem, 


ae A 








a VERY Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the ftock. 


- 
lid 

















| 4 QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 

Lt = 

} Visy 7D) i 

i| ARAMER'S JPIANOFORTE A®ALLERY 
ae 

HH, (Abe Wecargest in TLurope), 

ay 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








| NEW DANCE MUSIC 


By C. GODFREY 


(BANDMASTER SCOTS FUSILIER GUARDS). 
5 
. 
; 








1 THEH FLORENCE VALSE. 


\ 
; A Bouquet of beautiful Melodies, with an exquisite Illustration, 4s. 





if) 
| THE MAYFAIR GALLOP. | 
This spirited and catching Galop is decidedly the favourite of the Season. Brilliantly Illustrated, 4: 


| QUEEN OF THE ISLES QUADRILLE. §; 





H i 
iH Founded on the most popular Motifs of Gounod’s charming Opera, “ Irenz.” With an exquisilé ; 
if Frontispiece, 4s. : 





‘| CRAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ‘ 
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Music Warehouse, 201, Regent street. 
Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Regent-street. 


ESSRS. CRAMER & CO. (Limited) have lately 
published the following Compositions :— 


I.—FOR VOICE, ENGLISH. 


ARDITI—“ Oh, touch the ivory _— GAIN” os. c0 coceee 
Beauty Sleep (L’Ardita).. sade wbebis 
Dream of Home (Bacio).. 
Gondolier’s Last Good- night. 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY (as sung by) _The Twin Brothers. 
A Song of Mystery. With PRR aenetetE fear 
ASCHER—The Cavalier’s Steed. In EandC .......... 
BALFE—She sleeps! though not a star ...... 0... se eee 
Ah, could T but relive the past! ..... 
BEN EDICT—My Home in Cloudland. In D and B.. 
BLUMENTHAL, J.—A Day-dream. Arietta 
; Thougiits Of thee ....cccccccccces 
**T prithee give me back my heart” 


BORDESE, L.—David singing before Saul. Bars In 
ee |) eee 


COLOMB, CAPT.—“ Balaklava”... .........0ceseeeeeee 
DELAMERE—My Lady’s Glove... .. 0.0... cece ee cece cece 
FAVARGER—The Angel Guide ee ee 
GABRIEL, V.—Little Golden Hair. InDandC ...... 

pe Breeze and the ne InCandD . 
NOD ais: dn ss ,060ss0'00 


s. d. 


oO 


” 


ow w ow oo 
—) 


oo 


eo 0 co Go co 09 & CO 
ooooocoooco 


”» 


“ Ladye Mabel . wigers 
GOUNOD—* For lack of gold. he left me.” 
Titiens. In Aand@G.. pnheoaee es 
“Hero to Leander.” In c and D mares 
“The Lark Song.” Vocal Waltz. In A and c 
Solitude. In EandC.. Seats 
: ee icencteeke as ee 
LEV EY. —Coo ! says the gentle | pany “In GandF ...... 
© Hurrah for the Bombardier! In AandF . 
LOCHIEL—The Covenanter’s Bridal.. aienbnne se 
nA Heather Bell.. et ee 
MACFARREN—I've watched him Sta 60 ssenmuns beds 
Wear this flow’r . se seeeseedens 
MASINI, F.—The Sylvan Echo, Song. oveceee ooee 
MASSE, VICTOR—‘‘Pale from my —_ 8 “lattice.” a 
EE sivesducndasuontous 
MORI—Sunshine of Love.. 
» Maid of the silver mail. ° 
NICOLAI—The happy Dawn of of Day. 


co 02 Go GO BS OO OO CO 
ooooacoco 


‘Sung by 


” 


to co to Oo OO OO mm OO OW CO 
eccoocoocoocoocosoooo 


seen 


soe 
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PERRING—Beware !.. ‘06 
RAN DEGGER—Round with her, boys! Yo- hot In C, 

B, and ae en Oe 
REICHARDT—The Sealhell "Thought . Ree Fe 38 0 
RICHARDS, ae celebrated ‘‘ Leah’s Song’ 4 

In E, D, and C.. 3 
Anita, ‘‘ The Chieftain’ 's Wife” i 
” ~ TAT OME D oc Fcseves 3 0 
P ” “Tn the hour of my distress.” 3 


Sacred Song .. 
WALLACE, W. VINCENT—‘‘A holy calm, a . peace ‘a 





vine,” the companion song to ‘‘ Sweet Spirit’... 3 0 

- Bird of the Wild Wing . a 

VERDI—* Swiftly thro’ the West.” . "Boat Song . 3 0 

VOLKSLIEDER—Die Sternlein.. srvesoccoete BS O 

pm Das Schwabenmidchen . tecccecseeveee BS O 

es Ach wie ist’s Miglich ......s0..ss000 8 0 
TI.—DUETS. 

MACFARREN—Ne'er yield thy soul ......0sssseseeeee 8 0 

MORI—Bright as love’s dream .......s..seeesseeeeeeee 8B O 

» —-s The fall. of the lead... cccccecscccescccvccveees 8 O 

ROBERTI—Faintly flow ......sccccesececvcees 3 0 

- Child’s Vision. §.C. ..... 3 0 

ROBERTI, GIULIO—Mirth. For Female Voices . 8 0 


{1I.—PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
ARDITI—E Amor del Mondo.......seesssceeeeeseveees 
ASCHER—Chant des Naiades........ssese00s 
BERGER, E.—Waverley .. ...... 02 00sesecesccecesecees 
BLUMENTHAL—La Stella... 0... 0... cece ee ee 





seen ee eens 


”» BG ID ce iic 00:00: 60:00 00:40 sese%e v0 60 
» Chant Religieux beuees peasun 
” Solace ........ Sdneccdoceses cecccevee 
” Les Folftres ........00+- 





Weaving a dream. Melody .. 
CHAMPION, SUCHET—Chant Triomphale ............ 


FAVARGER—Stradella Fantaisie. . wt o0se es acneeewees 
Pa SS GD v0 he 06 05 5060 ce vdonvces 
2 Mélodie Russe ...... vedete 
” Pandora. Bluette de Salon . ey eee TT 


Esperance . 
FELDER—En Avant! Galop Brillant ............+..- 
” The Brawling Brook, Idyll . 

” Ma Priére pour toi. Nocturne 
Valerie. Romance .. RG0@ er 04.00°00 
GITS—Les Masques. Caprice Etude so0see 
» Rose and Blanche. Polka Caracteristique. . eoeeece 
GOUNOD—Four songs without words, each ......++++6+ 
HELLER—Pas Noble .. 


HERZ—L’Etoile du Nord... .....s0s00eese000 
HESS—David singing before Saul $e és 





ree e ee eee eee cere 





” Moonlight on the ocean. Barcarole. . 
NAUMANN—Au Revoir. Réverie Solitaire . 
NOLLET—The Dream at Morn. Reverie ............ 

” Les Ondes en Lumiére. Caprice Nocturne . 
” ot de Brighton. Redowa . 
eOLYDORE DE “VOS~Volkaiied aus Thuringe bose 0a is 
Schwabisches Volkslied Morceau 
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CRAMER & CO.’S NEW WORKS—continued. 





PONCE DE LEON—Les Hussards de la Reine ee 40 
RHODES—Les Cloches de l’'Eglise ..... 8 0 
RICHARDS, BRINLEY—Wear this flower (Helvellyn). 2 6 
= Cujus animam. Solo 4s.; Duet 4 0 
** Leah.” Transcription we & © 
ROBINSON, MRS. JOSEPH—Elf-Land .............. 4 0 
- ee 
SAL: AMAN—Spanish arch aaraceanncht) 0 tespese 4 0 
SELLE—Symphony of Spring..............sceeeeeesese 4 0 
te La Douce Rosée. Morceau de Salon .......... 3 6 
SILAS—Gavotte .. aenoeeweaeaeleewaee 3 0 
SUREN NE—Reverie d'Amour wee Cdeccesecevese 3 6 
TOMS—Polonaise Brillante...........ceesesseveees 40 
WALLACE—Prelude and scherz0......scseseesseeeeees 5 0 
IV.—DANCE MUSIC. 
CLARKE—Witches’ Own Galop...........cceceeesseeee 8 O 
COOTE—Merry Wives’ Quadrille ...............es0008. 4 0 
. She Stoops to Conquer, ditto............6.0802 4 0 
D'ALEMBERT—Woman in Mauve. Waltz............ 4 0 
Wild Irish Girl. mg cccssencvvsce & D 
DE VILLIERS—Donato Galop . acceperccccosesee & O 
a Donato Quadrille.. cecerecscoscocsee & 
Poppies Red Valse Thitaieteecess ME 
GIORZA—Limited Liability Galop Lieupesetiee ww 
GODFREY—Coldstream Guards’ Quadrille siemens: Se 
LABITZK Y—The Morning Star. Waltz .............. 4 0 
MARRIOTT—Helvellyn Galop ..........cesecseeeecees 4 0 
és a WN 5505s asicees crises 40 
x - Quadrille .......... 40 
TET, ON VONO  25.00:00:005t5.0000 cctereny OO 
MONTGOME RY—Starry Night Mazurka .............. 3 0 
WALLERSTEIN—The Tempest. Galop .............. 4 0 
WARREN—River Sprite Quadrille ..........00..00085. 8 0 
és Sleeping Queen Quadrille a Be 





Specially prepared Lists of Vocal and Instrumental Music on 
application. 
ALL NEW MUSIC SENT AT HALF-PRICE, 
Cramer and Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


_ For the Pianoforte Department, see other advertisements. 





Adopted by the Board of Pa ag of the National College 


Lusic. 
TREATISE "ON HARMONY, 


Translated and adapted from the German of 
ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER 


(Professor at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipzig), 
BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


_Caauan & Co. Limited, 201, Regent. street. 





CRAMER & Co.’s PIANETTES. 
HESE favourite Instruments are now in stock 
at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Reaznr Strezt, in the fol- 
lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :— 
Guineas. 
TR AGE  o0. 6 ve cere 22 





Tat BRACE WAIRUS 2. 0. 00.00 00 00 00 0s ce ceeeeee 25 
I FIGURED WALmU oo 0000 00 0000 cece ccicece 28 
In ROSEWOOD ......0000. so-eves 28 
In Pear TREE, TO RESEMBLE : Esony cove 28 
In Rosswoop, with Apert FAtt.. cionces Oe 
In Burr WALNUT, WITH ALBERT Fats... iecoenecens. Tae 
Ditto, with Trusses AND SHAPED Enps.......... 88 
Im PorsaRd Oak, DETR oc 0. cc ccccccscccccccrvce @B 
Ix Marte ayp Goin, ALBERT Faun, AND Trusses... 45 
Ix Fiaunep Cepar, witm Do. Do.!........0000008 45 
In Otrves Woop, witnh Do. taeda 45 
In Satin Woop anv Gotp, witH Do. Do. ........ 48 
In ConoMANDEL AND GoLp, wiTH Do. Do. ........ 60 
In AmBoyna AND Gop, witH Do. Do. ............ 62 


[The folding-up keyboard is fitted to any of these 
instruments at an extra charge of Five Guineas. ] 
FOR INDIA. — 
In Sotrp Manogany, packed in Zinc and Shipped” "40 
Ditto, with Folding-up Keyboard ..........s00008 45 


CRAMER and Co, Liutrzp have been induced, from the very 
extensive popularity attained by their Prangrrzs, to manufacture 
them in the various styles enumerated above. In addition, the 
ornamentation and patterns of the cases are varied artistically, 
to match the Instruments with suites of furniture, when that is 
desired. Their Pianerres are without doubt amongst the most 
perfect Instruments in tone, touch, and durability ever made in 
this country; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
the improved check, action, Thus CRAMER and Co, are now 
enabled to offer an Instrument, sterling in quality without 
being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without being 
rococo or unsubstantial. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 
of payment for a Pianoforte is extended over Three Years, 
applies to ALL the above MODELS, 


THESE PIANOFORTES may be ORDERED through Country 
Dealers ; but if any difficulty be experienced, ORAMER and CO. 
will forward them direct. 


PIANOFORIE GALLERY, 207 and 209, Regent-street. 
(The Largest in Europe.) 








THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 







N O W Oo P _& Re 
TARIFF. 
Grounp Foor. ead ed 
Sitting- ae and Bed-room ..from 12 0 to 28 0 
Bed-roo' : » 40, 8 


"Finer Froon 
Drawing-room, with Bed and pcrend ayes 


&e., en suite he 25 0 upwards, 
Drawing-room and Bed: room .. coveescotsecss Se ORS © 
Sitting-rooms and Saloons... Dette @ Oa ane 
MIE oe ca cinSec cei itan caaacuwccas 3 6, 10 0 

Srconp Foor, 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Dressing- pie 

&e., en suite .. - ie 20 0,, 2 
Drawing-room and Bed- “room, ensuites... 0... 15 0 
Sitting-rooms . é 1 0 
Bed-rooms and I Dressing- room communicating 7 » 15 0 
Bed-rooms . R 3 0,, 10 6 

Tam Fron. 
Sitting-room, Bed, and Dressing-room, &e., en 
GE vcccncebdepunibe cilatadenteebieues 18 0,, 21 0 
Bed-room and ho: muah, hes cpasapacee. 7 0, 12 0 
Bed-rooms . 'v. €¢ 9 
‘OURTH ¥i00n. 

Dressing-room and Bed-room, ee, 5 6,, 10 6 
Bed-rooms . 6, 5 0 
Upper : FLoon—BE D- ROOMS, from ‘1s. ba. to 2s. 6d. 

Extra Beds occupied on the First or Second Floors ...... 2 6 
Ditto, on the Third or Fourth Floors. . ee rey ae 
Visitors’ Servant's cctatart ache, and COE a he 

Ditto eens ont day (each). eee 
Children’s Cots .. . aes . 10 
Baeus. 

Fee os or 00 se neien ense one iabeasia 20 
on ‘ edieesecnertesessscccse & © 


Hip or Seas" 


SALLE A Maxeua, OR “Gamenas. Disme Room FOR "Lapins 
AND GENTLEMEN, 100 FEET BY 40 FRET :— 








Breakfast, plain ..... cathesade, ee 
nm Cold Meat or Eggs... - 26 
a Chops or Steaks, Broiled Ham and a Has. 8 0 
Teas, plain coooe LC 
Dinner, off Joint.. rreTerey 2 6 
» dla Carte ... o0ceeeee 000 sece 
Suppers and Luncheons...... ..from 1 6 
Cups of Tea or Coffee ‘ socccccccceses O 6 


Dit OTE 
When Meals are supplied in Bed Rooms, 1s. per head extra 
will be charged. 
The Hotel contains Ladies’ elegant Sitting-room, Gentlemen's 


TABLE 5s. 


spacious Reading 
Smoking-room. 

Spacious suites of Apartments are especially reserved for Wed- 
ding Breakfasts, Dinner Parties, &c. 

Servicr.—Visitors will be charged ls, 6d. per day each, 
Casual Customers. 6d. each meal. 

The Hotel Company will not be responsible for property lost in 
the Hotel ; and, therefore, request Visitors to leave all valuables 
at the bar, accompanied with a written memorandum. 

Visitors are requested not to pay any money without a bill. 

Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
their intention before noon. 

The Manager will make special arrangements with Families 
engaging their Ba npn nn ae a period, 

Private Carri of every description supplied, by the Day or 
Hour, at wood Gheeen " - ’ J 

COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED, 

*,* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com- 

plaint to the Manager, that it may be immediately investigated 


and rectified. 
C. SCHUMANN, Manager, 


and Writing-room and well-ventilated 





by Post, for 12 Stamps 

‘KETCH OF THE LIFE OF MOZART, 
WO abridged from the ~_ work of Epwann Hotmns, Esq., 
by T. H. James, Esq., , of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- i. 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, 


E W a7 ASE aR, 
11 Bopetts NNTEND  icetsccidonceces 


seeateee see 


Tock og CO at 
La Restituzione eiise eo enbees-00-58 rizzi > 6d 
Gli Occhi Neri . jute te cs 2s. 6d. 
Invito alla Tarentella .. .. ..........Traventi 4s. Od, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201. Regent-street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 8s. 


LES CLOCHES DE L’EGLISE, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By J. RHODES, 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





2s. 6d. 

















JUST PUBLISHED, Price 4s. 
Free by Post for 4s. 4d. 
H™s FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 
ADVENT TO TRINITY, principally composed by 
CHRISTOPHER E. WILLING, Organist of All Saint's Church, 
Margaret-street and the Foundling Hospital. 
London ; CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, 


L FLAUTO ,— —OALLCOTT’S new 
y Bl bach SIDSAETS cclctanies OPERA, in two 


Jnamzn & Co Linitzp, 201, Regent-street, 
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THE VERY POPULAR ITALIAN SONG. 


BEN E RIDICOLO. 


COMPOSED BY 


A, RANDEGGER. 


Has been sung with the greatest success by the 
following distinguished Artistes :-— 


Madame TREBELLI, 
Madile. LIEBHART, 
Madle. BETTELHEIM, 
Madame RUDERSDORFF, 
Miss JULIA ELTON, 

Madlle. DE EDELSBURG, 
Miss ELEANORA WILKINSON, 
Mis ROSE HERSEE, 

Miss LOUISA VAN NOORDEN, 

&e., &C. 

May be had in G for Sopranos and E for Contraltos. 


Price 3s, each. 





AN ENGLISH 


ENTITLED, 


JOYOUS LIFE. 


Price 3s. 


VERSION, 


METZLER & Co., 
35, 86, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough-street, 


London, W. 





W. KUHE’S 
MOST POPULAR PIANO WORKS. 


a 
Au Bord de la Mer. Nocturne ......... 3 0 
Bacchanale. (2nd edition) ............. a =e 
Brindisi from Donizetti's Lucrezia 
DG iiidununmuncruimnie 3.0 
Czaarenlied, from Lortzing’s Czaar und 
Zimmermann. (In Childhood I 
I cuicsda Aa cdvdndeacitbiscenccuetanapnces 3.0 
Impromptu, in A flat .........cccceeceeeeeee oe 
Loreley! Improvisation ..............0+0 4 0 
March and Chorus, from  Bellini’s 
Norma. Transc. ......... phickeinstanne 4 0 
Marche de la Victoire, Op. 92 .........+4 4 0 
Ditto, as Piano Duet § ......ccccccsccccssee 4 0 
Caprice sur des Airs Russes .............+ . 40 
Beussalan Hy mMt .....ccesscessccscssccscocees oe" @ 
I Puritani Fantasia .......cccccccscceccseee 4 0 
Robert toi que j’aime..............0006 owe 
La Sonnambula Fantasia ............... 4 0 


Many authors astonish without pleasing — Kuhe 
never flags nor cloysa, but by judicious contrasts of 
melody and harmony, repose and impetuosity, he 
always keeps the attention upon the qui vive. No matter 
what he takes as his theme—be it tender, heroic, 
vivacious, or grave—he elaborates it with a mastery 
of resources and a vigour of idea that few can rival. 
In his latter works, such as the “Sonnambula,” “I 
Puritani,” “Robert toi que jaime, ” the “ Russian 
Airs,” or the “ Russian Hymn,” we recognise a fertility 
of figure and a continuity of purpose rarely to be met 
with. 

—— 


AUGENER & COQO.,, 


86, NEWGATE STREET, AND 44, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 


STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK & C0. 


62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON. 


PRELUDES AND. LESSONS. 
By WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Mcs. Prov. Caxtar. 


Consisting of a series of 60 pieces in all the major and minor 
keys, composed for the use of the Queen’s College, London. Op. 
33. In cloth 10s, 6d. ; or, in Two Books, 6s. each. 


ELEMENTARY.WORKS, STUDIES, &c. 
s. d 


W. 8S. Bennerr’s Six Studies ........ . Op.11 6 0 
»  L'Amabile e L’Appassiona ita two studies) Op. 29 3 0 
»» The Major, Minor, and Chromatic scales, for 
Pianoforte Students, preceded by a com- 
plete analysis of the Table of Intervals, with 
remarks on the best Method of Practice, 
Fingering, &c ......... 
This work will be found most useful ‘ prom tulging Barnene. 
Czerxy and Bertini, select Studies, in Two Books 
carefully selected) ..... --- each 4 0 
Goss’s Les Six Jours— Exercises for each ‘day ‘in the week 2 0 
Masters’ Pianoforte Tutor (Third Edition)...... 4 0 
Mv tier’s Three Caprices . “Op. 31 6 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





Muotter’s Three Caprices, separately | veessr ss each 28, to 3 
Nationel Melodies, arranged as Studies, forthe Left Hand 3 
Octave Exercises by Clementi, Steibelt, Laspepeaegh &e. 3 
Pianoforte Player's C pee aed ca amhakes owe = 


CHAMBER TRIOS. 


Principally for Female Voices, with English Words, Music by 
the most eminent English and Foreign Composers. Four Vols. 
in cloth boards, containing 24 Trios, £1 1s. each. 
List of Contents, &c., may be had. 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 
MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 








ae The best Instruments of every description for 
Sale or Hire. 





THE CHEAPEST HYMNAL AND TUNE BOOK 
Price}1s. Limp Cloth. 


KEMBLE’S (880) PSALMS & HYMNS, 


WITH TUNES, 
BY S. S. WESLEY. 
This Selection is used in upwards of 1000 Churches. 

** All lovers of psalmody—in other words, all real lovers of 
music—are much indebted to Dr. Wesley for his share in the 
work now before us. By it is placed within the reach of all, so 
moderate is the price, an ample and sterling collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, at once simple and majestic : popular, but 
thoroughly Church-like, evidencing a profound appreciation of 
pure diatonic modulation, and harmonized with a care and strict 
regard to the canons of true taste which cannot fail of being 
generally appreciated.”—Morning Herald, Jan. 9th, 1865. 

“«The collection includes all the grand old tunes of the age of 
the Reformation which form the basis of our English Psalmody, 
together with the best of those which have subsequently come 
into general use; also many tunes, composed by Dr. Wesley 
himself, to suit the peculiar measure in some of the hymns, 
which are worthy of ee the finest specimens of 
the old psalmody.”—Daily News, Nov. 12th, 1864. 

Specimens and Price Lists sent Post free. 


JOHN F. SH AW and Co., , Pate moster- -row, E.C. 


Or 8 GU INEA “MUSIC AL SUBSCRIP- 
) TION applies to latest publications of Gounod, Balfe 
Wallace, Macfarren, Hatton, Barnett, and Benedict. 

201, Kegent street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION applies to latest publications of Brinley Richards, 

Ascher, Blumenthal, Kuhe, Nollet, and Hess 
201, Regent- -street, London. 








YRAM ER’S GUINEA MU SICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION applies to latest publications of Arditi, Favarger, 

Heller, and Randegger. 
201, Regent-street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION applies to latest Dance Music by C. and A. Godfrey, 
Clarke, Coote, Marriott, Montgomery, Wallerstein, and De 
Villiers. 





201, Regent-street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION applies to all the standard Vocal and Instrumental 
Music by old and modern masters, as contained in their series of 


Catalogues. 
sd, Regent- -street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION makes an average of 30 to 40 pieces the property of 
the Subscriber. 











201, Regent-street, London. 


Mr. RICHARD C. LEVEY, 


Bs S Assen’ REDIVIVUVUS— 
Stoke-upon-Trent, 4th Oct., 1865, 

To James Rodgers, Esq., Theatre Royal, Hanley. 
Dear Sir,—Last evening I was able to avail myself of your 
kindness, and, accompanied by three friends, visited your theatre, 
and now feel it my duty to thank you very much for the great 
treat you had yrovided for us. The first piece was very effective 
and interesting, and did great credit to the company you have 
formed this season. Of course, the great feature of the evening 
was the masterly performance of Mr. Levey, on the violin. He 
is indeed a great player,and I think I may safely say I never heard 
the ‘‘ Carnaval de Venice,"’ executed in a more perfect manner, 
though I have had the pleasure of listening to all the best play ers 
of the day. Dr. Barry, who was one of the friends who accom- 
panied me, was also much delighted, and made many expressions 
of praise during Mr. Levey’s performance The people of the 
Potteries ought to thank you much for the enterprise you have 
evinced in affording them the opportunity ofheariug so great an 
artist as Mr. Levey. 
Believe me, dear sir, truly yours, 

R. MINTON TAYLOR, 


> TODARE.— 215th REPRESENTATION, 

THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL. 
Marvels in Magic and Ventriloquism. 

THE SPHINX, a Mystery; the Instantaneovls Growth of 

Flower Trees, and the real Indian Basket Trick, as only per- 

formed by Colonel STODARE. Every evening at’ Eight. Wed- 

nesday and Saturday at Three. Stalls at Mitchell's, Old Bond- 

street, and Box-office, Egy ptian Hall.—Admission, 1s., 2s., stalls, 

3s.—** Almost miraculous.’ "—Vide Times, Apel 18th, 1865. 

HE GIP S 1ES’ 7. E N T (6th Edition) — 
“PAR, FAR, O'ER HILL AND PLAIN.” 

Words and Music by T. COOKF. New ARRanGement by 

Sir H. R_ BISHOP. Price 3s. Chorus Parts—Soprano, Alto, 

Tenor, and Bass, 3d. each. 

Also the Origrnat edition by T. COOKE. Price 2s. 6d, 

Chorus parts, Soprano, Tenor, and Bass—each 6d. 

Published (for the propr ietor by LAMBORN COCK & CO.,, 

63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook Street, London. 


Pp: ARIS. ~~ Meuniens HENRY RONGET, te 
fessor de Chant et d'Etude de Roles, will be happy to 
offer his services to any English Artists visiting Paris, who may 
desire to study either a French or English Répertoire. 
Monsieur Ronget speaks French and English, has prepared 
upwards of fifty pupils now on the ee French lyric stages, 
and is thoroughly conversant with English Operatic and Concert 
business, 
References: W. V. Wallace, Esq., Passy, Paris; Messrs. 
Cramer & Co., London; MM. E. Gautier, Paulin, et Grosser, 
Professors at the Conservatoire Impérial de Musique; MM. 
Gérard, Girod, Music Publishers, Paris.- For particulars, ad- 
dress ,20, PassaGE SAULNIER. Monsieur Ronget will be happy 
to assist any intending pupils, who are strangers in Paris, and 
recommended by the above gentlemen. 














New Tenor Scena. 


“LADY HILDRED,” 


EXPRESSLY COMPOSED FOR 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
M. W. BALFE. 


In G (Original Key); In F (Transposed), 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
For large melody and captivating treatment 


there has been no Song like this since the days 
of “Come into the Garden, Maud.” 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent- street, W. WwW. 








P I A N re) F O° RTES. 
J. ENNEVER -& SON., PIANOFORTE 
MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., and 
JOHN: STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
the late firm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) 

W. J. E. & Son respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale o: 

Piancfortes manufactured for extrente climates ; also for 
schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas. 

Pianofortes tuned, repaired, taken in —— &e. 


NEW EDITION —POST FR 
ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH 
(Illustrated and Descriptive), 

Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without Pain, to answer in every particular the purpose 
of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of cay 
tion and suction, thus dispensing entirely with sp: 
supplied at moderate charges. 

ndon : 27, HagLey Street, CavenpiIsH Square, ; City 
- ~ cre 36, Lupearsg Hit (four doors from thet Railway 
B 
~ LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW STREET. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they undertase, 

American Mineral Teeth, frem four to seven, and ten to 
fifteen guineas per set, best in Europe, warranted. 


Who's your Doctor ? 


I HAVE NOT REQUIRED ONE SINCE 
I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
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RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION is extended to all parts of the Kingdom. Four 
Shillings extra are charged when the music 





Printed by Gzongs Woop, of No. 201, Regent-street, in the 
County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office (Regent Free 


published by Apams & Francis, at 59, Fleet-street, in 








BRIGHTON :—5, NEW ROAD. 
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heres 201, Regent-street, London. SOC { 


No. 55, King-street, Golden-square, in the wo erg 
ty > bity of Londen —Saturday Oct. 28th. 1865, 





